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BACCALAUREATE ADDRESSES, AT YALE AND AT HARVARD. 


BY PRESIDENTS HADLEY AND LOWELL. 


F all the difficulties that threaten us 
at the present day, said President 
Arthur T. Hadley in his baccalaureate ser- 
mon to the graduating class at Yale Uni- 
versity, “and of all the obstacles which 
stand in the way of. enlightened public 
sentiment, the worst that we have to deal 
with is a division of our leaders into two 
camps, one of which emphasizes the need of 
intelligence, but holds narrow views of 
public duty, while the other takes broad 
views of public duty but underrates the 
need of intelligence. One group is content 
to play the game of business and the game 
of politics on the old lines; the other is 
anxious to apply remedies which would 
often prove worse than the disease we seek 
to cure.” 

He urged the members of the graduating 
class to hold to the traditions of public 
service of the past and to help solve the 
new problems of the future, not “ by laws 
or creeds alone, but by the spirit of in- 
telligent self-consecration to the public 
service.” 

In the belief that most college graduates 
own or manage property to some extent 
President A. L. Lowell, in his baccalaureate 
sermon to the Harvard seniors, pointed out 
the evils of absentee ownership. “ All 
corporations involve absentee management 
so far as the stockholders and managers 
are not identical, which never can be the 
case in any large concern,” he said. “The 
moral questions involved in the manage- 
ment of a corporation do not thrust them- 
selves upon the stockholders. The man- 
ager, on the other hand, knows that the 
stockholders, while very keen about their 
dividends are indifferent about the manner 
in which they are earned. These dangers 
can be lessened only if both owners and 
managers feel that property involves obliga- 





tions; that it is not held for purely selfish 
gratification, but is affected with a trust 
for the community at large, to be discharged 
with a conscientious regard for the public: 
welfare; that it is not merely the size of- 
the dividends, but the service to our fellow- 
men which we must account.” 


The address of President Hadley will 
repay a careful reading. It takes the high 
ground of social service. He says, “the 
work which our colleges are undertaking 
to do for the country is in some respects 
a more difficult one than that which falls 
to the lot of the military schools. The ser- 
vice for which we prepare is more varied; 
its’ safeguards and its rewards are more 
intangible; its problems are newer and more: 
perplexing. All the more reason is there, 
therefore, why our colleges and our college: 
graduates should face the situation clearly 
and accept the burdens imposed upon them 
with their eyes open. 

“ The soldier is surrounded by safeguards 
which the commercial or professional man 
does not enjoy. He is set apart from other: 
men by a uniform. He knows that the 
wearer of the uniform is expected to do 
the business of the nation instead of doing: 
his own business; that if he fails to do this: 
he will be execrated, but that if he does this: 
he will be respected and taken care of by 
the nation. The business or. professional: 
man has none of these encouragements or: 
assurances. If he regards himself -as: 
animated by a higher duty than his fellows, 
his fellows will consider him quixotic. If 
a man who wears the same clothes as 
other men and has no distinctive titles be- 
fore his name lets public duty fall into the 
background for the sake of money or pre- 
ferment, nobody will condemn him severely. 
If he sacrifices money or preferment for the 
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sake of his public duty he has no assur- 
ance that he will be taken care of or 
rewarded, except by the approval of his 
own conscience amd of a comparatively 
small body of friends who understand his 
ideals. 

“Nor is it easy for the professional or 
business man to know exactly what his duty 
is or exactly what sacrifices it demands of 
him. In 19 cases out of 20 the soldier’s 
public duty is a perfectly plain one. In 19 
cases out of 20 the civilian’s public duty is 
a most doubtful one. We know approx- 
imately what we require of our army and 
navy in order that we may have security at 
home and respect abroad. We do not 
know what we require of our clergymen 
and lawyers and manufacturers and mer- 
chants in order that industrial peace may be 
secured and industrial progress promoted. 

“We are living in the midst of a world 
whose material prosperity has outgrown its 
commercial law and commercial ethics. 
That law and those ethics were arranged to 
meet the needs of an age whose business 
conditions were very much simpler than 
those of today. Where a hundred different 
men were doing business independently, it 
was safe for the public to let each man 
charge whatever prices he could get, be- 
cause if he tried to get an unfair profit 
others would bring the price down. It was 
safe to let each man make such terms with 
his workmen as he could, because if one 
man became involved in a labor dispute the 
public could buy what it needed from other 
producers until this particular dispute was 
settled. 

“ Under these circumstances we said, and 
said rightly, that each man fulfilled his 
public duty if he pursued his own interest 
in an intelligent and square way, without 
fraud or concealment. But as matters are 
to-day arranged, there are a great many 
instances where competition cannot be re- 
lied upon to produce fair prices, and a 
great many instances where disputes as to 
the terms of the labor contract are not a 
private concern, of a few men, but involve 
large public interests of many kinds. Dif- 
ferent methods have been proposed for deal- 
ing with these problems. One man wants 
enforced competition; another urges com- 
plete publicity; a third recommends Gov- 
ernment regulation of prices or of wages: 
a fourth advocates public ownership and 
management of industry. Each of these 
proposals may be right as a means of meet- 
ing a specific difficulty in some particular 
instance. Not one of them can claim to be 
a solution of the problem. We are in every 
instance trying to deal by statute with a 
difficulty which can only be solved by ethics. 

“What form the industrial ethics of the 
future will take, and what reciprocal duties 
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public opinion will impose upon consumer 
and upon producer, upon capitalist and 
upon laborer, I shall not undertake to pre- 
dict. Two things, however, are certain; 
first, that any system of ethics which will 
meet the needs of the future will involve 
the acceptance of the principle that private 
business is a public trust whenever the 
public welfare is affected by it; and, second, 
that this idea must be applied with intelli- 
gence as well as with broad public purpose. 

“The two must go together. Of all the 
difficulties that threaten us at the present 
day, and of all the obstacles which stand in 
the way of enlightened public sentiment, the 
worst that we have to deal with is a 
division of our leaders into two camps, one 
of which emphasizes the need of intelli- 
gence, but holds narrow views of public 
duty, while the other takes broad views of 
public duty, but underrates the need of in- 
telligence. The man of brains thinks that 
he has a ‘ip at to use his brains for his own 
benefit and that of those immediately asso- 
ciated with him, without being hampered by 
too much concern for the general welfare 
of humanity. The man of broad sym- 
pathies and strong emotions thinks that his 
concern for the welfare of humanity 
exempts him from the necessity of using 
his brains at all. One group is content to 
play the game of business and the game of 
politics on the old lines; the other is anxious 
to apply remedies which would often prove 
worse than the disease we seek to cure. 

“It is here that we have the highest 
opportunity for applying principles of 
Christian citizenship. The religion of 
Jesus Christ differs from almost every other 
religion in teaching, side by side and as 
part of the same system, the duty of self- 
sacrifice for humanity and the duty of in- 
telligent adaptation of means to ends. On 
the Pharisees of His time, who were con- 
tent to seek their own prosperity as a class 
under the old traditions and safeguards, 
Jesus urged the broad claims of humanity. 
For the agitators who were anxious to 
make use of present discontent as a means 
of overthrowing authority, He had a dif- 
ferent message—a message of patience and 
tolerance and good sense. To the privi- 
leged classes Jesus seemed like a Socialist; 
to the rabble He seemed like a conservative. 
Perhaps He was both. Perhaps the vitality 
of the Christian religion rests on the fact 
that its Founder was at once a Socialist and 
a conservative; a Socialist in the breadth 
of His sympathies and His aims, a con- 
servative in His distrust of political up- 
heaval as a means of moral progress, and 
in His refusal to regard the transient waves 
of popular emotion as revelations of eternal 
truth. 

“Tt is our duty as American college men 
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to meet the need of moral] leadership to-day 
in the same spirit as Jesus Christ met the 
need of moral leadership 1,900 years ago. 

“What our country requires of us as 
Americans our religion requires of us as 
Christians. Let us here resolve that what- 
ever our calling and whatever our line of 
work, it shall be inspired by the spirit of 
public service, and that whatever our reli- 
gion and whatever our form of worship, it 
shall be Christian in this same highest 
sense.” 
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EDUCATION AND LAWLESSNESS. 








HE harvest of. lawlessness and disre- 
gard for human life which certain 
sections of our country have been reaping 
is not an accident.or chance occurrence. 
The seed has been planted. It is the natu- 
ral effect of causes for which society in its 
organized capacity is responsible. No child 
is born a criminal. Some children are born 
with brains which, under certain unfavor- 
able conditions, given by society, are more 
liable than others to produce criminal acts. 
Some children are handicapped by physical 
defects; others on account of inheritance or 
home conditions are wayward, incorrigible, 
physically degenerate or mentally defective. 
Because these classes were neglected by 
society a generation ago, why should we 
be surprised if the society of to-day suffers 
the consequences? From the ranks of these 
neglected children are recruited the major- 
ity of the vagrants and paupers, thieves and 
murderers which infest our communities. 

“Who did sin, this man or his parents 
that he was born blind?” was the charac- 
teristic question put to Jesus by his dis- 
ciples, who represented the society of his 
time. “Neither hath this man sinned nor 
his parents,” was the emphatic reply. So- 
ciety in every age has assumed guiltlessness 
and has endeavored to saddle the entire 
responsibility on the individual sinner. 
Blindness, physical, mental or moral is gen- 
erally a mark of social rather than of per- 
sonal culpability. You cannot limit sin, 
either in its cause or its effect, to the indi- 
vidual sinner. Crime has a social as well 
as a personal aspect, and the roots of all 
vice and crime must be traced ultimately 
to the heart of society. 

What are the means employed by our 
society for the correction of this condition 
of lawlessness? An immediate solution is 
difficult. It is too late to consider the for- 
mative and constructive method. That 
should have been done years ago. The only 
thing left is to relieve the situation by the 
negative method—by processes of law, by 
courts, jails and nenitentiary. But here 
again our society breaks down and utterly 
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fails in the administration and enforcement 
of law. The trouble has been attributed to 
the reckless facility with which unnecessary 
laws are enacted, to our methods of judicial 
procedure, to that hoary institution known 
as the “fee system,” to the inefficiency of 
our executive officers and other causes. 
Doubtless, these defective agencies are in 
part responsibie for the failure to suppress 
crime and lawlessness. But these agencies 
themselves are social; they are the creations 
of society and are, so far as they are defec- 
tive, symptoms of social disease. Human 
life has become cheaper in the eyes of the 
masses than human property, and instead of 
facing certain and swift punishment the 
murderer, after securing bail, often faces 
the fair prospect of acquittal. The “ fee 
system ” is irrational and barbaric and can 
have no justification or apology in any 
civilized society. In effect, it places a 
premium upon the violation of law. It 
establishes an official class whose financial 
fortune depends upon the multiplication of 

etty offenses. It has developed a special 
industry, based upon ignorance, human 
weakness and vice as the raw material of 
the business. But the officials themselves 
are not to blame. They are merely the 
agents of society in the management of a 
machine which has been established by so- 
ciety, and which stands before the civilized 
world as a measure of our social develop- 
ment. 

The officers selected by us to enforce our 
laws and to protect our rights are no worse 
and no better than we want. Society has 
no fixed standards of qualification, moral or 
intellectual for its officers, and little heed 
is given to the matter except by those who 
want to be elected. 

While much benefit might be derived by 
the revision of our laws, the modification 
of our judicial system, the abolition of the 
fee system and the exercise of greater care 
in the selection of those entrusted with the 
duties of law-making and law-enforcement 
it is evident that these impediments after all 
fail to account for the trouble. The dis- 
ease lies deeper, and the remedy lies chiefly 
in the processes of education which require 
time and deliberately constructed methods 
and ideals. The school is the most effective 
social agency for the correction of abuses. 
But the school must be directed aright, and 
the home must co-operate with its methods 
in securing the right habits and proper con- 
ception of moral conduct in the youth of 
the State. The church as a great moral 
agency must deal more with applied Chris- 
tianity in its relations to present duties and 
less with theoretical and theological concep- 
tions. The present salvation of the indi- 
vidual and of society must at least be 
deemed the foundation and the assurance of 
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any future salvation, and the church, work- 
ing in harmony towards a common goal, 
can within the next decade accomplish a 
social revolution by the development of 
public opinion and the creation of right 
social habits. 

The relation of the school to the preva- 
lence of crime and lawlessness is a serious 
question to be considered not only by the 
teacher but by those entrusted with the 
administration of the school as an agency 
for social betterment. 

If the right education of youth—of all 
the youth of the State—if the training of 
the present generation through the ap- 
pointed agencies and institutions of the 
State, cannot in due time reduce to a mini- 
mum crime and lawlessness, then indeed 
society is hopeless, democracy a farce and 
anarchy our inevitable destiny.—Educa- 
tional Exchange. 
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BOB’S ACRE. 


BY ALMA G, BEAVER, 








“FaTHER, I would like to go off to 
school next year.” Mr. Ellis looked across 
the table at his son. “Can’t you go here?” 
he asked in reply. 

“Oh, but in the long vacation I forget 
nearly everything I’ve learned during the 
five months’ school.” 

“Well, you know I wouldn’t care, but the 
times are so hard that I can hardly pay 
the interest on the mortgage much less 
send a boy to college. If the bollweevil 
had not ruined the cotton this year I’d have 
made something, but—you know how it has 
been.” 

Rob’s mother echoed her husband’s sigh. 
She looked at him and at their three boys— 
would none of them have an opportunity to 
get an education! She feared not. Things 
had been going from bad to worse since 
Rob, now sixteen, was a baby. They were 
as economical as a family could be—she 
had skimped and saved and made over until 
there was nothing to make over; her hat 
had done duty for two seasons and there 
was still no prospect of a new one. 

Directly Rob said, “ Father, will you give 
me an acre of land to plant in corn and 
let me work it as the Agriculture says?” 

“Yes, if you do not neglect my work. I 
haven’t much faith in book farming, but if 
it will please you, I am willing for you to 
try it.” ; 

- “Tl work like a top,” answered Bob; 
“you won’t miss the time I put on my crop, 
and, Father, I mean to make as much as 
the boy who won the prize in the corn 
contest last year. We were talking about 
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him the day the agriculture lesson was on 
corn, and Miss Spense said she wanted us 
to organize a corn club and enter the corn 
contest. Wouldn’t it be fine,” he said, his 
eyes shining, “if I could make enough to 
win the prize!” 

“ Don’t expect too much,” said his father, 
with a smile. 

“T mean to work for the best, whether 
I get it or not,” concluded Rob, stoutly. 

Mrs. Ellis sat gazing out of the window, 
and as her husband and son talked invol- 
untarily, her eyes wandered toward the lot 
where two poor horses with heads hanging 
dejectedly, as though they, too, had given 
up hope, were standing patiently by the 
broken gate. A few chickens and a pig 
or two were running about the bare yard, 
while a “sorry-looking cow grazed in the 
patch nearby.” She contrasted this home, 
bare of fruit and flowers as well as many 
other things that make farm life attractive, 
with the home of her childhood. She could 
see the broad acres of farm and. pasture 
land, the latter dotted with sleek Jerseys 
and thoroughbred horses, and the winds of 
the past wafted back across the fields of 
memory the odor of apple blossoms, inter- 
mingled with that of lilacs, honeysuckle and 
other fragrant flowers of the spring time 
that grew in her mother’s yard. Those 
were happy days, mused she. How glad 
she was that Rob liked farming! 

True to his promise the farmer gave his 
son an acre of ground and the boy wrote 
for some bulletins to the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, and when they 
came studied them diligently until time to 
prepare his ground. Never has a plot of 
land received more attention! After plow- 
ing and replowing the land he used the 
harrow to break up the clods, after which 
the mellow surface was ready to be en- 
riched. Bought fertilizer was used accord- 
ing to direction for this. The ground was 
then ready for planting. Going to the barn 
Rob selected the largest and soundest- 
looking ears of corn he could find, and, 
shelling the best grains, used them for 
planting. He waited a few days and then 
ran the harrow over his field again to 
loosen the top and to kill any grass or 
weeds that might be germinating near the 
surface. How eagerly he watched for the 
first tiny shoots! And as the days passed 
he never tired of watching his field, for 
the corn grew and grew, changing from a 
light to a dark rich green and becoming 
taller and taller until the tassel appeared. 

Even Mr. Ellis had become interested in 
the boy’s plan by this time. “If Rob suc- 
ceeds,” he told his wife, “I mean to change 
my way of farming.” 

One by one the days passed, as all days 
will, The golden summer was gone, 
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autumin came, and with it Rob’s corn slowly 
matured, so that one crisp morning, when 
the leaves were falling from the trees and 
the squirrels were busy gathering their 
winter store of nuts, Mr. Ellis said, “ Come, 
Rob, your corn is ready to be harvested.” 

The yield was not as much as the boy 
expected, owing to the drought, but when 
it was measured more than three times as 
much had been made as his father usually 
gathered on the same ground. A ready 
market was found at the nearby town, and 
the sale of the corn, together with the 
pumpkins which he had planted in the corn, 
brought enough to pay his tuition and 
board at the A. & M. College the following 
year. This did not allow for books and 
clothes, but Mr. Ellis said, ‘I’ll supply those 
if I have to lose my farm, and next year 
I mean to take two or three agricultural 
journals and see if I, too, can’t farm 
in a more progressive way.”—Progressive 
Teacher. ‘ 
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THREE RULES: AND YOU’RE 
HAPPY! 


SOME PRACTICAL ADVICE TO THOSE WHO WISH 
TO ENJOY LIFE. 


Maine are happy people who are rich 

and happy ones who are poor: There 
are both hapr~ and morose persons who are 
handsome, who are ugly looking, who are 
bright, who are dull, and who are just 
like the average in general condition and 
appearance. 

But if you once catch a happy specimen 
and examine him you will find he has a 
way of thinking which brings joy. You 
will also notice that his blood is red and he 
is not easily tired. Here is a little story 
from an editorial in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal: 

“Tt was at a girls’ summer school, years 
ago, when one of the girls rose and said 
to Alice Freeman Palmer, who. had been 
talking to them: 

“*Mrs, Palmer, you are always so cheer- 
ful and happy; will you tell us, please, how 
we can be happy?’ 

“*T will, dear,’ said this saint of her 
sex. ‘I will give you three simple rules: 

“* The first is this: Commit something to 
memory every day, something good. It 
needn’t be much; three or four words will 
do, just a pretty bit of a poem, or a bible 
verse.’ 

“*The second rule is: Look for some- 
thing pretty every day; and don’t skip a 
day, or it won’t work.’ 

“* My third rule is—now mind, don’t skip 
a day: Do something for somebody every 
day! That is all there is to it, dear.’ 





“These three rules are just as good 
to-day as when they were spoken: they 
will work always and everywhere, in the 
country as well as in the city; for women 
as well as for girls. They will make a 
farmhouse warm in the chill winter and a 
tenement cool in the blazing summer. 
They will help to make us masters of our 
lives. They are so plain that everybody 
can understand them, and so practical that 
everybody can keep them. No matter how 
gray the sky these rules will make the 
sun shine through.” 

But there are persons who may try those 
rules and make a failure of them. Not 
because the rules are not reliable, but be- 
cause these persons cannot follow the rules. 
They are in such physical condition that 
they may make up their minds to try, but 
when they try they give up too soon. The 
reason for that is that they have killed off 
their will power pretty largely by sitting 
in bad air or by too hard labor outdoors. 
If we weaken ourselves we lose power to 
direct the mind. So after all, the way to 
being happy is along the road that runs 
outdoors. Keep outside as much as possible 
and then applv Mrs. Palmer’s rules. 

We may all be happy if we follow the 
rules with this added caution of getting the 
body into good physical condition. Try for 
it every day. Short periods of sport in 
open air fit the body; the mind follows. 
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I WON'T. 


HENRIETTA FLINT SIMMERMAN. 








HE sma'l boy, ungoverned and seem- 
ingly ungovernable, had _ reached 
kindergarten age, meeting every request as 
well as every command with a decided “I 
won't.” 

Fortunately his teacher, a successful 
kindergartner, was forewarned and fore- 
armed. She mentally resolved to give 
him no opportunity to say “I won’t.” For 
a number of days he was allowed to go 
about doing just as he pleased. He soon 
found it was more fun to be in the circle 
than out, but no persuasion was used. His 
teacher, watching, discovered that above 
all else he enjoyed the sand table. 

One day, seeing him headed directly for 
the sand-table, she said sweetiy, “ Charles, 
go to the sand-table,” her first command. 
Charles hesitated and the struggle was on, 
his delight in the sand-table doing battle 
with long-cherished rebellion. For several 
moments he stood there, then moved slowly 
to do as he was bidden. Nor was this the 
only conflict; it was several days before 
his teacher again ventured and again it 
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was just as he was about to do something 
he liked to do. Finally, without having 
realized it, he fell quietly and easily into 
obedience without once having said “I 
won't” to his teacher. 

A similar trial of this plan was made in a 
primary school with an older child. The 
class in which Jennie recited was not even 
called in the usual peremptory manner, but 
rather, “ All the children who would like to 
read may come forward.” Or, “ Everybody 
who would like to write on the board may 
take their places.” It was three months 
before her teacher dared approach her 
otherwise. However, in the end the “I 
won't” habit was cured. 

A mother whose tiny toddler had learned 
to lisp those defiant little words wrought 
to cure in this wise. Using his Noah’s ark 
and animals for illustration, she told him 
and played with him the story of “The 
Flood,” something in this fashion. 

“Once upon a time there were some 
very bad people and to everything God 
told them to do they answered, ‘I won't,’ 
and God said ‘You must be punished.’” 
Then when the ark had been constructed 
and the animals lined up and marched in, 
came the story of the great rainfall and 
people scrambling around in a vain search 
for safety. 

This story was demanded several times 
a day or as willingly told for the entertain- 
ment of his elders. Is it needful to say 
that the story had the desired effect? 

It is sometimes, perhaps often, necessary 
to meet defiance with a firmness that 
cannot be withstood, but if we tried, could 
we not more often temper the firmness with 


a gentleness that would leave no bruise? 
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BOOKER WASHINGTON STORY. 


WHAT THE TEACHER DID TO OLD JIM HILL. 





Booker WASHINGTON tells of what a 
practical teacher did in a neglected southern 
country district: 

When I arrived, this teacher was having 
a monthly farmers’ institute with the 
colored people. I remember that one old 
colored farmer was asked to come up to 
the platform and give his experiences that 
year as a farmer. The old fellow hobbled 
up to the platform and began his little talk 
something like this: “Fr’ens, I’se never 
had no chance to study no science, but 
since dis yere teacher done been in dis 
place, I’se been tryin’ to make some science 
for myself.” 

Then the old fellow took up a stalk of 
cotton and showed it to the audience. “ Be- 
fore I began tryin’ to enrich my land,” he 
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said, “so as to make more bolls of cotton 
grow upon each single stalk, dis stalk only 
produced two bolls.” Picking up a second 
stalk, he said, “ The second year, I done 
got to the point where dat stalk produced 
four bolls.” Picking up a third stalk, he 
said, “ After a while I done got to the point 
when dis stalk produced eight bolls.” Then, 
picking up a last stalk, he said, “ Dis year 
I’se gotten to de point where dis stalk pro- 
duces fourteen bolls.” 

The old fellow took his seat. Somebody 
from a distance got up and said: “ Uncle, 
tell us what your name is.” The old fellow 
got on his feet again and said: “ Now, 
fr’ens, you is ast me foh my name, and I'll 
done tell you. In the old days in dis com- 
munity, when I didn’t know nothin’, when 
I lived in a little cabin, when I was always 
in debt, and had to mortgage my crops 
every year for the food upon which to live, 
when [ didn’t have nothin’ and didn’t know 
nothin’, in dem times, in my community, 
folks used to call me ‘Old Jim Hill.’ 

“But now I’se got a farm of fifty acres 
and it is all paid foh; I’se got a house with 
four rooms to it, painted inside and out- 
side, and dat’s all paid foh; besides dat, I’se 
a taxpayer in my community; besides dat, 
I’se got a little money in the bank; besides 
dat, I’se done been educatin’ my children; 
and now, in my community folks calls me 
‘Mr. James Hill.’” 
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BE GOOD TO YOURSELF. 





E hear every day the voice of the 
preacher, the philanthropist and the 
moralist telling us to be good to others. 
We are constantly beset with appeals for 
help for worthy causes of all kinds. But 
we are rarely admonished to be good to our- 
selves. It is taken for granted that we will 
look out for ourselves without urging. 

At the risk therefore of seeming selfish 
and uncharitable we tender this bit of ad- 
vice to the teacher: Be good to yourself. 
You have not been good to yourself this 
past year. The shattered condition of your 
nerves and your pale face shows that you 
have not. You have robbed your tired body 
of sleep. You have not taken sufficient out- 
door exercise. You have fretted about 
little things and wearied your brain when 
you should have been enjoying exhilarating 
exercise in the open air, or taking a restful 
nap in a quiet room. You have allowed 
yourself to get angry and cross and then 
wonder why your pupils were so disagree- 
able. You have loaded yourself down with 
burdens that were never worth picking up. 
You have filled up your mind with the woes 
of your fellow teachers and the gossip of 
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the boarding house, so that a new idea could 


scarcely find lodgment therein. We suspect 
also that in spending your money you have 
not been good to yourself. How much 
did you waste last year in useless railroad 
trips? How many worthless shows did you 
attend? How much did you waste in luxu- 
ries? 

You are an educated person. Your train- 
ing should make you a power in the com- 
munity. You should be a leader in every 
good work. People should come to you for 
advice and counsel. If you have been good 
to yourself, you have probably won such 
recognition. On the other hand if you have 
been content to be a worm of the dust you 
have no one to blame if you have been 
walked over. 

Be good to yourself! Eat two or three 
meals a day and take time to eat them well. 
Sleep eight or nine hours each night in a 
cool, airy room. Live out of doors as much 
as you can and enjoy life. Conserve your 
energy. The teacher with reserve force is 
the one that makes others do his bidding. 
Don’t trifle. Make your work count for 
results. When you act, act with vigor. 
When you have done, stop. Don’t let peo- 
ple waste your time. When you read, read 
the things worth while. Don’t feed your 
mind upon the literary waste basket. When 
you travel, travel for a purpose and travel 
comfortably. Fill your soul with noble, 
generous ideas. Get a large vision. Be a 
citizen of the world and keep in touch with 
the great progressive movements in society. 

If you do these things you will not only 
be good to yourself but you will bless the 
world about you and your life will become 
worth living—American Education. 
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THE CHILD AND THE TEACHER. 








HEN the little tot enters school for 
the first time, he is confronted with 
the greatest problem so far met. His 
physical surroundings are strange indeed, 
but he soon learns to interpet these. The 
real problem to him is the interpretation of 
his teacher as she undertakes to apply the 
teaching process to his little mind. He has 
never been other than a little child, and he 
cannot put on, even a small degree, of the 
experience of his more mature teacher. 
Subject-matter with which he is almost 
wholly unfamiliar, physical restriction 
either in activity or in the absence of 
activity, hamper his free life at almost every 
turn. Strange as it all is, and dazed as 
he may become, he settles down in mind 
and body to endure that from which he 
sees no escape. 
When the teacher confronts a class of 
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these little tots her greatest problem in life 
is met. She has been a child and has 
passed through essentially the same periods 
of mind and bodily developments but it 
has passed and is very difficult to recall. 
Indeed it may be questioned whether the 
average teacher undertakes seriously to 
vividly recall her own childish experiences 
and attitudes of mind. It is the rule that 
the average teacher in her daily routine 
of work, plans almost wholly from the 
subject-matter point of view. To be sure 
this matter is adopted in simplicity to the 
class before her, but rather as milk is 
diluted with water. 

The teacher who would solve the problem 
of life for herself and her pupils must be 
able, while she is yet teacher, to relive with 
her children that life which is most akin 
to their own. This is the only way her life 
may become a leading force. The teacher 
may be greatly strengthened in her efforts 
by a careful study of child life both from 
her own children and from the records 
given us by expert testimony. If she will 
stop to analyze both the physical and the 
mind conditions and tendencies in the stage 
of development in which she finds her 
pupils; if she then studies her subject- 
matter as a means to accomplish something 
definite for her pupils in this particular 
stage of development, she may be able 
more nearly to solve her own problem of 
life as well as to lead the child to success- 
fully solve his problem of life—Canadian 
Teacher. 
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THE NEW PEDAGOGY. 


_ you went to school, David Sned- 
den, the boss of the system had 
selected the knowledges he wanted taught, 
and divided them into parts called first 
grade, fifth grade, etc., all of which went 
under the every-day name of Course of 
Study, or the more highly professional 
appellation of Curriculum. What made 
him select the things he did? Custom. If 
anyone suspicioned that the things he chose 
were not the best things for children, or 
cut up for them in the right way, what was 
his defense? Custom. He could point to 
every other system in the land and show 
the same curriculum. Reforms have come 
since then, but mostly in additions to that 
same old be-all and end-all of education: 
the curriculum. Whenever any new addi- 
tion has appeared, how have the methodolo- 
gists prepared it for the children? In the 
same old way. For fitting any new knowl- 
edge to teaching purposes, they have 
analyzed it into its elemental parts, they 
have reduced it to first principles. This 
reduction of a science, art, or body of 
knowledge to logical sub-divisions is called 
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the pedagogy of it. It takes a good class 
of mind to cut up like this. All those 
whom I know expert in this sort of dis- 
section take to themselves superior airs, 
which impress the most of us with awe. 
They took handwriting and reduced it to its 
elemental strokes, and set us to practicing 
the perfection of them, eventually to com- 
bine them into beautiful letters. They 
promulgated the good old bugaboo of 
“thoroughness,” contending that unless the 
foundation be well built, the superstructure 
cannot stand. They gave us drawing lessons 
in the elements of art, and since no one of 
us attained the thoroughness required in the 
elements we never ventured farther. They 
cut up music to the ultimate logical com- 
nonents, and ever since, school music has 
been dead. They analyzed speech into 
grammatical parts and let the generations 
wallow in the fallacy that one could learn 
to read and love a language through drill 
upon its grammar. The-- separated litera- 
ture according to the rules of rhetoric and 
have brought our children to a point where 
the New York Times, after reading 40,000 
essays, remarks the phenomenon that those 
children write best who have not been 
taught how. 

You did not enjoy your schooling, Sned- 
den. This way of giving you the spiritual 
inheritance of the race bored you tremen- 
dously. Never mind. That was also the 
case with me and Lowell and Edison and 
Sir Isaac Newton. It is a universal fact, 
professor, that the analytical, logical, dis- 
sective, thorough-drilling methods of peda- 
gogy disgust bright minds and divorce them 
from the love of learning. 

But the most of us never stopped to think 
whether this ought not to be. Teachers had 
always taught according to the logical 
division of the subject. School managers 
had always insisted that the foundations 
must be laid deep and firm and strong 
before the superstructure should be allowed 
to rise. 

You are different, Snedden. You are an 
educational questioner. I heard you, some 
years ago, express a doubt whether all these 
things, clung to so tenaciously, are sound. 
Foundations and superstructures are dead 
things, but children are alive. One never 
would declare the root must be perfected 
before the leaves begin to freshen and the 
blossoms to beautify. Perhaps the dull 
monotony of drill, perhaps the boresome 
process of laying a foundation, irksome as 
it was to you and me and Henry Ward 
Beecher, is tomfoolery after all, and the 
glad way a child goes about teaching him- 
self is the right way for a teacher to do his 
work, the bright way, the fascinating way, 
the effective way. 

I wonder whether, Snedden, this is a fair 
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application of your recent assertion that 
we must have a new pedagogy. You do 
not say that all this grammar, algebra and 
much-dissected exercise of discipline is 
wrong. You say you doubt that it is right. 
You cannot find that minds so disciplined 
are brighter, sharper, or more serviceable 
in any other line than grammar, algebra or 
the subject introduced for discipline alone. 
You want us to discover how a mind spon- 
taneously acquires learning and then to 
make our exercises similar to this. You 
are the mild and reasonable objector. You 
recognize the sacrifice it means to organi- 
zers who so long have pulled the levers of 
the machine they have devised. 

What mortification to admit that maybe 
we are stupifying children with our costly 
institution! You say there is a constant 
complaint in high school and college of the 
unpreparedness of the student. You think 
it possible that there will always be such 
error till the rulers of our schools discover 
that it is the children that we have and not 
the knowledge we would teach that must 
decide the method and the quantity. Na- 
ture fixed the learning process long before 
the store of knowledge reached its present 
form. If we are to progress in accordance 
with the inherited capacities of our children 
we must cease to glorify the course of 
study because we made it. 

This is my effort, Snedden, to explicate 
the propositoin which your sponsors chiefly 
quote in giving reasons why they want you 
listed in The Eagle’s roll of educators 
eminent.—W ood C. Straight, in the Brook. 
lyn Eagle. 
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THE BEST GIFT. 


Fyn Gertrude, sighed Marjory, in de- 

light, laying her cheek caressingly 
against the soft richness of the sable muff, 
“T never saw so lovely a birthday gift! 
Wasn't it fine of Uncle Robert to give you 
such a magnificent set of furs!” 

“Tt certainly was, my dear,” smiled her 
aunt, appreciatively, “but he once gave me 
a birthday gift that I valued far more than 
I do these furs.” 

Marjory opened her eyes wide. “ Nicer 
than Russian sables? Oh, I know, your 
necklace!” 

Mrs. Richards shook her head. “ No, the 
gift I mean came more years ago than you 
can remember. Delightful as it is to re- 
ceive sables and diamonds as tokens of 
affection, there are tokens less costly that 
may move us more. 

“Early in our married life, your uncle 
and I moved to California. There, through 
an unfortunate accident, your uncle lost 
every cent he had. We thought of return- 
ing home, but Robert said, ‘ Gertrude, 
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wouldn’t you rather “stick it out” here 
than go back East to be pitied by all our 
friends?’ 

“*Ves, I would,’ I said. We decided to 
tell no one of our change in fortunes—a 
foolish decision, perhaps, but we were 
young and very proud. 

“T remember how I cried that Christmas 
over my father’s present to be. It was an 
opera cloak, and, bless you, we hadn’t been 
to any sort of entertainment for nearly a 
year! We were living very carefully. I 
was doing all my own housework and 
taking care of the baby besides, and I 
couldn’t help calculating as I stroked the 
shining folds how many bushels of potatoes 
those yards of shimmering satin would have 
bought us. 

“On the morning of my birthday I was 
awakened by a tear splashing on my cheek, 
and I opened my eyes wide to see the lov- 
ing face of my husband bent over me. 

“* Gertrude,’ he said, huskily, gathering 
me close, ‘this is your birthday, dear, and 
I haven’t a thing to give you except the 
scrubbing of the kitchen floor.’ 

“He had got up very early, and before 
going to his hard day’s work had swept 
the whole of our little house and scrubbed 
the kitchen floor. And the scrubbing of 
that kitchen floor, Marjory,” concluded 
Mrs. Richards, with misty eyes, “ was the 
most beautiful gift that I ever received.”— 
Youths’ Companion. 
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PLAYS AND GAMES. 





A BOOKLET has recently been issued by 

C. P. Cary, the State Superintendent 
of the Schools of Wisconsin, entitled 
“Plays and Games for Schools.” This 
volume treats of one of the live questions 
of the day and is in line with the recent 
child’s welfare movement which aims to 
supply adequate opportunities for play to 
our growing boys and girls. 

The State of Wisconsin has recently 
passed a law requiring all State normal 
school students and members of county 
training schools to take a definite and 
thorough course in the theory and art of 
physical education and instruction in games 
and playground management. All of the 
teachers of rural schools of that State will 
in the future be prepared to teach this im- 
portant subject in connection with the 
regular work of the school. 

The booklet gives a suggestive selection 
of about ninety games that may be played 
by groups of children, covering practically 
the entire range of suitable games which 
have been more or less popular with school 
children for many years. 
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games which are described in detail include 
ball games, bean-bag games, jumping 
games, dashes, miscellaneous races and 
school-room games. A brief description is 
also added in this booklet of the necessary 
apparatus and equipment which might be 
needed for carrying on any or all of these 
games. 

The bearing of play on the health of 
children and its educational value and sig- 
nificance have already been set forth in 
many timely articles and volumes. The 
play movement within the last decade has 
made rapid progress. Villages, towns and 
cities have awakened to the necessity of 
providing suitable playgrounds for our boys 
and girls. 
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MARJORIE FLEMING. 





BY DR. JOHN BROWN. 





NE November afternoon in 1810—the 
year in which ‘‘ Waverley ’’ was re- 
sumed and laid aside again, to be finished 
off, its last two volumes in three weeks, 
and made immortal in 1814, and when 
its author, by the death of Lord Melville, 
narrowly escaped getting a civil appoint- 
ment in India—-three men, evidently 
lawyers, might have been seen escaping 
like school boys from the Parliament 
House, and speeding arm-in-arm down 
Bank street and the Mound, in the teeth 
of a surly blast of sleet. 

The three friends sought the deld of 
the low wall old Edinburgh boys re- 
member well, and sometimes miss now, as 
they struggle with the stout west wind. 

The three were curiously unlike each 
other. One, ‘‘a little man of feeble 
make, who would be unhappy if his pony 
got beyond a foot pace,’’ slight, with 
‘*small, elegant features, hectic cheek, 
and soft hazel eyes, the index of the 
quick, sensitive spirit within, as if he had 
the warm heart of a woman, her genuine 
enthusiasm, and some of her weak- 
nesses.”? Another, as unlike a woman 
as a man can be; homely, almost common, 
in look and figure ; his hat and his coat, 
and indeed his entire covering, worn to 
the quick, but all of the best materiai ; 
what redeemed him from vulgarity and 
meanness were his eyes, deep set, heavily 
thatched, keen, hungry, shrewd, with a 
slumbering glow far in, as if they could 
be dangerous ; a man to care nothing for 
at first glance, but somehow to give a 
second and not-forgetting look at. The 
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third was the biggest of the three, and 
though lame, nimble, and all rough and 
alive with power, had you met him any- 
where else, you would say he was a 
Liddesdale store-farmer, come of gentle 
blood ; ‘‘a stout, blunt carle,’’ as he says 
of himself, with the swing and stride and 
the eye of a man of the hills,—a large, 
sunny, out-of-door air all about him. 
On his broad and somewhat stooping 
shoulders was set that head which, with 
Shakespeare’s and Bonaparte’s, is the 
best known in all the world.* 

He was in high spirits, keeping his 
companions and himself in roars of 
laughter, and every now and then seizing 
them, and stopping, that they might 
take their fill of the fun ; there they stood 
shaking with laughter, ‘‘not an inch of 
their body free’’ from its grip. At 
George street they parted, one to Rose 
Court, behind St. Andrew’s Church, one 
to Albany street, the other, our big and 
limping friend, to Castle street. 

We need hardly give their names. 
The first was William Erskine, after- 
wards Lord Kinnedder, chased out of the 
world by a calumny, killed by its foul 
breath,— 

And at the touch of wrong, without a strife, 

Slipped in a moment out of life. 

There is nothing in literature more 
beautiful or more pathetic than Scott’s 
love and sorrow for this friend of his 
youth. 

The second was William Clerk,—the 
Darsie Latimer of Redgauntlet ; ‘‘a man,” 
as Scott says, ‘‘of the most acute intel- 
lect and powerful apprehension,’’ but of 
more powerful indolence, so as to leave 
the world with little more than the report 
of what he might have been,—a humorist 
as genuine, though not quite so savagely 
Swiftian as his brother, Lord Eldin, 
neither of whom had much of that com- 





* For the twentieth, perhaps for the fiftieth, 
time we read this story with tears and laughter. 
It is always Sir Walter, and Dr. Brown, and the 
little darling, Marjorie Fleming. Sir Walter, the 
big-brained, big-hearted ‘‘ Wizard of the North;” 
Dr. Brown, of blessed memory for “Rab and 
his Friends,’’ ‘‘My Father’s Memoir,’’ and this 
rarest of child pictures. ‘‘ Pet Marjorie,” gone 
eighty years and more, Dr. Brown for twelve, 
and Sir Walter for sixty-two—have ye seen one 
another yet and joyed in the joy of that glad 
greeting? Some who have not before read 
Marjorie Fleming, will be the richer because of 
it for the rest of their lives. They will read it 
over and over again, as we have done for man 

ears, and hope to do until the shadows fall 

ere and the light breaks beyond.—Zditoy: 
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—_ and best of all the humors, called 


good. 

The third we all know. What has he 
not done for every one of us? Who else 
ever, except Shakespeare, so diverted 
mankind, entertained and entertains a 
world so liberally, so wholesomely ? We 
are fain to say, not even Shakespeare, 
for his is something deeper than diver- 
sion, something higher than pleasure, 
and yet who would care to split this 
hair? 

Had any one watched him closely be- 
fore and after the parting, what a change 
he would see! The bright, broad laugh, 
the shrewd, jovial word, the man of the 
Parliament House and of the world ; and 
next step, moody, the light of his eye 
withdrawn, as if seeing things that were 
invisible ; his shut mouth, like a child’s, 
so impressionable, so innocent, so sad ; 
he was now all within, as before he was 
all without; hence his brooding look. 
As the snow blattered in his face, he 
muttered, ‘‘How it raves and drifts! 
On-ding 0’ snaw,—ay, that’s the word,— 
on-ding—.’”’ He was now at his own 
door, ‘‘Castle street, No. 39.’’ He 
opened the door, and went straight to 
his den ; that wondrous workshop, where, 
in one year, 1823, when he was fifty-two, 
he wrote Peveril of the Peak, 
Durward, and St. Ronan’s Well, besides 
much else. We once took the foremost 
of our novelists, the greatest, we would 
say, since Scott, into this room, and 
could not but mark the solemnizing 
effect of sitting where the great magician 
sat so often and so long, and looking out 
upon that little shabby bit of sky and that 
back green, where faithful Camp lies.* 

He sat down in his large morocco 
elbow chair, drew himself close to his 
table, and glowered and gloomed at his 
writing apparatus, ‘‘a very handsome 
old box, richly carved, lined with crimson 
velvet, and containing ink bottles, taper- 
stand, etc., in silver, the whole in such 
order that it might have come from the 
silversmith’s window half an hour be- 
fore.’”?’ He took out his paper, then 


* This favorite dog ‘‘ died about January, 1809, 
and was buried in a fine moonlight night in the 
little garden behird the house in Castle street. 
My wife tells me she remembers the whole 
family in tears about the grave as her father 
himself smoothed the turf above Camp, with 
the saddest face she had ever seen. He had 
been engaged to dine abroad that day, but 








a logized, on account of the death of ‘a dear 
old friend.’ ”—Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
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starting up angrily, said, ‘“‘ ‘Go spin, you 
jade, go spin.’ No, it won’t do,— 
a spinnin’ wheel is auld and stiff, 
he rock o’t wunna stand, sir, 
To keep the temper-pin in tiff 
Employs ower aft my hand, sir.’ 

I am off the fang.* - I can make nothing 
of Waverley to-day ; I’ll awa’ to Marjorie. 
Come wi’ me, Maida, you thief.’’ The 
great creature rose slowly, and the pair 
were off, Scott taking a maud (a plaid) 
with him. ‘‘ White as a frosted plum- 
cake, by jingo!’’ said he, when he got 
to the street. Maida gambolled and 
whisked among the snow, and his master 
strode across to Young street, and through 
it to 1 North Charlotte street, to the 
house of his dear friend, Mrs. William 
Keith, of Corstorphine Hill, niece of 
Mrs. Keith, of Ravelston, of whom he 
said at her death, eight years after, 
‘*Much tradition, and that of the best, 
has died with this excellent old lady, 
one of the few persons whose spirits and 
cleanliness and freshness of mind and 
body made old age lovely and desirable.”’ 

Sir Walter was in that house almost 
every day, and had a key, so in he and 
the hound went, shaking themselves in 
the lobby. ‘‘Marjorie! Marjorie !’’ 
shouted her friend, ‘‘where are ye, my 
bonnie wee crovdlin doo?’’ Ina moment 
a bright, eager child of seven was in his 
arms, and he was kissing her all over. 
Out came Mrs. Keith. ‘‘ Come yer ways 
in, Wattie.’”’ ‘‘No, not now. I am 
going to take Marjorie wi’ me, and you 
may come to your tea in Duncan Roy’s 
sedan, and bring the bairn home in your 
lap.’’ ‘‘ Tak’ Marjorie, and it on-ding o’ 
snaw/’’ said Mrs. Keith. He said to 
himself, ‘‘On-ding,—that’s odd,—that is 
the very word.’’ ‘‘Hoot, awa! look 
here,’’ and he displayed the corner of his 
plaid, made to hold lambs (the true shep- 
herd’s plaid, consisting of two breadths 
sewed together, and uncut at one end, 
making a poke or cul de sac). ‘‘ Tak’ 
yer lamb,’’ said she, laughing at the 
contrivance ; and so the Pet was first well 
happit up, and then put, laughing 
silently, into the plaid neuk, and the 
shepherd strode off with his lamb,— 
Maida gambolling through the snow, 
and running races in her mirth. 

Didn’t he face ‘‘the angry airt,”’ and 
make her bield his bosom, and into his 


* Applied to a pump when it is dry, and its 
valve has lost its “‘fang;’’ from the German 
fangen, to hold. 
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own room with her, and lock the door, 
and out with the warm, rosy little wifie, 
who took it all with great composure! 
There the two remained for three or more 
hours, making the house ring with their 
laughter; you can fancy the big man’s 
and Maidie’s mirth. Having made the 
fire cheery, he set her down in his ample 
chair, and standing sheepishly before 
her, began to say his lesson, which hap- 
pened to be,—‘‘ Ziccotty, diccotty, dock, 
the mouse ran up the clock, the clock 
struck wan, down the mouse ran, ziccotty, 
diccotty, dock.’’ This done repeatedly 
till she was pleased, she gave him his 
new lesson, gravely and slowly, timing 
it upon her small fingers,—he saying it 
after her,— 

Wonery, twoery, tickery, seven ; 

Alibi, crackaby, ten, and eleven ; 

Pin, pan, musky, dan ; 

Tweedle-um, twoddle-um, 

Twenty-wan ; eerie, orie, ourie, 

You—are—out. 
He pretended to great difficulty, and she 
rebuked him with most comical gravity, 
treating him asachild. He used to say 
that when he came to Alibi Crackaby he 
broke down, and Pin-Pan, Musky-Dan, 
Tweedle-um, Twoddle-um, made him 
roar with laughter. He said Musky-Dan 
especially was beyond endurance, bring- 
ing up an Irishman and his hat fresh 
from the Spice Islands and odoriferous 
Ind; she getting quite bitter in her dis- 
pleasure at his ill-behavior and stupid- 
ness. 
Then he would read ballads to her in 
his own glorious way, the two getting 
wild with excitement over Gil Morrice or 
the Baron of Smailholm ; and he would 
take her on his knee, and make her re- 
peat Constance’s speeches in King John, 
till he swayed to and fro, sobbing his fill. 
Fancy the gifted little creature, like one 
possessed, repeating,— 

For I am sick, and capable of fears, 

Oppressed with wrong, and therefore full of 


fears ; 
A widow, husbandless, subject to fears ; 
A woman, naturally born to fears. 


If thou that bidst me be content, wert grim, 
Ugly and slanderous to thy mother’s womb, 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious— 
Or, drawing herself up ‘‘ to the height of 
her great argument,’’— 


I will instruct my sorrows to be proud, 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout. 
Here I and Sorrow sit. 


Scott used to say that he was amazed 
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at her power over him, saying to Mrs. 
Keith, ‘‘She’s the most extraordinary 
creature I ever met with, and her repeat- 
ing of Shakespeare overpowers me as 
nothing else does.’’ 

Thanks to the unforgetting sister of 
this dear child, who has much of the 
sensibility and fun of her who has been 
in her small grave these fifty and more 
years, we have now before us the letters 
and journals of Pet Marjorie,—before us 
lies and gleams her rich brown hair, 
bright and sunny as if yesterday’s, with 
the words on the paper, ‘‘ Cut out in her 
last illness,’’ and two pictures of her by 
her beloved Isabella, whom she worship- 
ped; there are the faded old scraps of 
paper, hoarded still, over which her 
warm breath and her warm little heart 
had poured themselves ; there is the old 
water-mark, ‘‘ Lingard, 1808.’’ The two 
portraits are very like each other, but 
plainly done at different times; it is a 
chubby, healthy face, deep-set, brooding 
eyes, as eager to tell what is going on 
within as to gather in all the glories 
from without ; quick with the wonder and 
the pride of life ; they are eyes that would 
not be soon satisfied with seeing; eyes 
that would devour their object, and yet 
childlike and fearless; and that is a 
mouth that will not be soon satisfied 
with love; it has a curious likeness to 
Scott’s own, which has always appeared 
to us his sweetest, most mobile and 
speaking feature. 

There she is, looking straight at us as 
she did at him,—fearless and full of love, 
passionate, wild, wilful, fancy’s child. 
One cannot look at it without thinking 
of Wordsworth’s lines on poor Hartley 
Coleridge :— 

O blessed vision, happy child ! 

Thou art so exquisitely wild, 
I thought of thee with many fears, 


Of what might be thy lot in future years. 
I thought of times when Pain might be thy 


guest, 
Lord of thy house and hospitality ; 
And Grief, uneasy lover ! ne’er at rest, 
But when she sat within the touch of thee. 
O, too industrious folly ! 
O, vain and causeless melancholy ! 
Nature will either end thee quite, 
Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for thee by individual right 
A young — heart among the full-grown 
flock. 


And we can imagine Scott, when holding 
Ais warm, plump little playfellow in his 
arms, repeating that stately friend’s 
lines :— 
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Loving she is, and tractable, thongh wild, 
And Innocence hath privilege in her, 
To dignify arch looks and laughing eyes, 
And feats of cunning ; and the pretty round 
Of trespasses, affected to provoke 
Mock chastisement and partnership in play. 
And, as a fagot sparkles on the hearth, 
Not less if unattended and alone, 
Than when both youug and old sit gathered 
round, ; 
And take delight in its activity, 
Even so this happy creature of herself 
Is all-sufficient ; solitude to her 
Is blithe society ; she fills the air 
With gladness and involuntary songs. 


But we will let her disclose herself. 
We need hardly say that all this is true, 
and that these letters are as really 
Marjorie’s as‘was this light brown hair ; 
indeed, you could as easily fabricate the 
one as the other. 

There was an old servant, Jeanie 
Robertson, who was forty years in her 
grandfather’s family. Marjorie Fleming, 
or, as she is called in the letters, and by 
Sir Walter, Maidie, was the last child 
she kept. Jeanie’s wages never exceeded 
43 a year, and, when she left service, 
she had saved £40. She was devotedly 
attached to Maidie, rather despising and 
ill using her sister Isabella,—a beautiful 
and gentle child. This partiality made 
Maidie apt at times to domineer over 
Isabella. ‘‘I mention this,’’ (writes her 
surviving sister) ‘‘ for the purpose of tell- 
ing you an instance of Maidie’s generous 
justice. When only five years old, when 
walking in Raith grounds, the two chil- 
dren had run on before, and old Jeanie 
remembered they might come too near a 
dangerous mill-lade. She called to them 
to turn back. Maidie heeded her not, 
rushed all the faster on, and fell, and 
would have been lost, had her sister not 
pulled her back, saving her life, but 
tearing her clothes. Jeanie flew on Isa- 
bella to ‘give it her’ for spoiling her 
favorite’s dress; Maidie rushed in be- 
tween, crying out, ‘Pay (whip) Maidie 
as much as you like, and I’ll not say one 
word; but touch Isy, and I’ll roar like a 
bull!’ Years after Maidie was resting 
in her grave, my mother used to take me 
to the place, and told the story always in 
the exact same words.’’ This Jeanie 
must have been a character. She took 


great pride in exhibiting Maidie’s brother 
William’s Calvinistic acquirements, when 
nineteen months old, to the officers of a 
militia regiment then quartered in Kirk- 
caldy. This performance was so amus- 
ing that it was often repeated, and the 
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little theologian was presented by them 
with a cap and feathers. Jeanie’s glory 
was ‘‘ putting him through the carritch”’ 
(catechism) in broad Scotch, beginning 
at the beginning with, ‘‘ Wha made ye, 
ma bonnie man?’’ For the correctness 
of this and the next three replies Jeanie 
had no anxiety, but the tone changed to 
menace, and the closed zzeve (fist) was 
shaken in the child’s face as she de- 
manded, ‘‘Of what are you made?’’ 
‘‘Dirt,’’ was the answer uniformly 
given. ‘‘Wull ye never learn to say 
dust, ye thrawn deevil?’’ with a cuff 
from the opened hand, was the as inevit- 
able rejoinder. 

Here is Maidie’s first letter before she 
was six. The spelling unaltered, and 
there are no ‘‘ commoes,’’ 

‘*My DEAR IsA,—I now sit down to 
answer all your kind and beloved letters 
which you was so good as to write to me. 
This is the first time I ever wrote a letter 
in my Life. There are a great many 
Girls in the Square and they cry just like 
a pig when we are under the painful 
necessity of putting it to Death. Miss 
Potune a Lady of my acquaintance 
praises me dreadfully. I repeated some- 
thing out of Dean Swift, and, she said I 
was fit for the stage, and you may think 
I was primmed up with majestick Pride, 
but upon my word I felt myselfe turn a 
little birsay—birsay is a word which is a 
word that William composed which is as 
you may suppose a little enraged. This 
horrid fat simpliton says that my Aunt is 
beautifull which is entirely impossible for 
that is not her nature’’’ 

What a peppery little pen, we wield! 
What could that have been out of the 
sardonic Dean? what other child of that 
age would have used ‘‘beloved’’ as she 
does? This power of affection, this fac- 
ulty of deloving, and wild hunger to be 
beloved, comes out more and more. She 
perilled her all upon it, and it may have 
been as well—we know, indeed, that it 
was far better—for her that this wealth of 
love was so soon withdrawn to its one 
only infinite Giver and Receiver. This 
must have been the law of her earthly life. 
Love was indeed ‘“‘her Lord and King ;”’ 
and it was perhaps well for her that she 
found so soon that her and our only Lord 
and King himself is Love. 

Here are bits from her Diary at Brae- 
head: ‘‘The day of my existence here 
has been delightful and enchanting. On 
Saturday I expected no less than three 
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well made Bucks the names of whom is 
here advertised. Mr. Geo. Crakey 
(Craigie), and Wm. Keith and Jn. Keith 
—the first is the funniest of every one of 
them. Mr. Crakey and walked to Craky- 
hall (Craigiehall) hand in hand in Inno- 
cence and matitation (meditation) sweet 
thinking on the kind love which flows in 
our teuder hearted mind which is over- 
flowing with majestic pleasure no one 
was ever so polite to me in the hole state 
of my existence. Mr. Craky you must 
know is a great buck and pretty good- 
looking. 

‘‘T am at Ravelston enjoying nature’s 
fresh air. ‘The birds are singing sweetly 
—the calf doth frisk and nature shows 
her glorious face.’’ 

Here is a confession: ‘‘I confess I 
have been very more like a little young 
divil than a creature for when Isabella 
went up stairs to teach me religion and 
my multiplication and to be good and all 
my other lessons I stamped with my foot 
and threw my new hat which she had 
made on the ground and was sulky and 
was dreadfully passionate, but she never 
whiped me but said Marjory go into an- 
other room and think what a great crime 
you are committing letting your temper 
git the better of you. But I went so 
sulkily that the Devil got the better of 
me but she never never never whips me 
so that I think I would be the better of it 
and the next time that I behave ill I 
think she should do it for she never does 
it. . . Isabella has given me praise for 
checking my temper for I was sulky even 
when she was kneeling an hole hour 
teaching me to write.’’ 

Our poor little wifie she has no doubts 
of the personality of the Devil! ‘‘ Yes- 
terday I behave extremely ill in God’s 
most holy church for I would never at- 
tend myself nor let Isabella attend which 
was a great crime for she often, often tells 
me that when to or three are geathered 
together God is in the midst of them, and 
it was the very same Divil that tempted 
Job that tempted me I am sure; but he 
resisted Satan though he had boils and 
many many other misfortunes which I 
have escaped... . . I am now going to 
tell you the horible and wretched plaege 
(plague) that my multiplication gives me 
you can’t conceive it the most Devilish 
thing is 8 times 8 and 7 times 7 it is what 
nature itself cant endure.”’ 

This is delicious; and what harm is 
there in her ‘‘ Devilish ?’’ it is strong lan- 
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guage merely; even old Rowland Hill 
used to say ‘‘ he grudged the Devil those 
rough and ready words.’’ ‘‘I walked to 
that delightful place Crakyhall with a 
delightful young man beloved by all his 
friends especially by me his loveress, but 
I must not talk any more about him for 
Isa said it is not proper for to speak of 
gentalmen but I will never forget him! 

. . lam very very glad that satan has 
not given me boils and many other misfor- 
tunes—In the holy bible these words are 
written that the Devil goes like a roaring 
lyon in search of his pray but the lord lets 
us escape from him but we’’ (pauvre pe- 
tite /) ‘‘do not strive with this awfull 
Spirit.” 

She has been reading the Book of Es- 
ther: ‘“‘It was a dreadful thing that 
Haman was hanged on the very gallows 
which he had prepared for Mordeca to 
hang him and his ten sons thereon and it 
was very wrong and cruel to hang his 
sons for they did not commit the crime; 
but then Jesus was not then come to teach us 
to be merciful.’’ ‘This is wise and beauti- 
ful,—has upon it the very dew of youth 
and of holiness. Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings He perfects his 
praise. 

‘This is Saturday and I am very glad 
of it because I have play half the Day and 
I get money too but alas I owe Isabella 
4 pence for I am finned 2 pence whenever 
I bite my nails. Isabella is teaching me 
to make simme colings nots of interriga- 
tions peorids commoes, etc.. _ . As this 
is Sunday I will meditate upon Senciable 
and Religious subjects. First I should 
be very thankful I am not a begger.”’ 

This amount of meditation and thank- 
fulness seems to have been all she was 
able for. ‘‘I am going to-morrow to a 
delightful place, Braehead by name, be- 
longing to Mrs. Crraford, where there is 
ducks cocks hens bubblyjocks 2 dogs 
2 cats and swine which is delightful. I 
think it is shocking to think that the dog 
and cat should bear them’’ (this is a medi- 
tation Pe a es aes ‘‘and they are 
drowned after all. . . . I cam here to en- 
joy natures delightful breath it is sweeter 
than a fial (phial) of rose oil.’’ 

Braehead is the farm the historical Jock 
Howison asked and got from our gay 
James the Fifth, ‘‘ the gudeman o’ Bal- 
lengiech,’’ as a reward for the services of 
his flail when the King had the worst of 
it at Cramond Brig with the gypsies. 
The farm is unchanged in size from that 
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time, and still in the unbroken line of the 
ready and victorious thrasher. Braehead 
is held on the condition of the possessor 
being ready to present the King with a 
ewer and basin to wash his hands, Jock 
having done this for his unknown king 
after the sflore, and when George the 
Fourth came to Edinburgh this ceremony 
was performed in silver at Holyrood. It 
is a lovely neuk this Braehead, preserved 
almost as it was two hundred years ago. 
** Lot and his wife,’’ mentioned by Maidie, 
—two quaintly cropped yew-trees,—still 
thrive; the burn runs as it did in her 
time, and sings the same quiet tune,—as 
much the same and as different as Vow 
and Zhen. The house full of old family 
relics and pictures, the sun shining on 
them through the small deep windows 
with their plate-glass ; and there, blink- 
ing at the sun, and chattering content- 
edly, is a parrot, that might, for its looks 
ofeld, have been in the ark, and domi- 
neered over and deaved the dove. Every- 
thing about the place is old and fresh. 

This is beautiful: ‘‘I am very sorry to 
say that I forgot God—that is to say I 
forgot to pray to-day and Isabella told me 
that I should be thankful that God did 
not forget me—if he did, O what become 
of me if I was in danger and God not 
friends with me—I must go to unquench- 
able fire and if I was tempted to sin— 
how could I resist it O no I will never do 
it again—no no—if I can helpit.’’ (Can- 
ny wee wifie!) ‘‘My religion is greatly 
falling off because I dont pray with so 
much attention when I am saying my 
prayers, and my charecter is lost among 
the Braehead people. I hope I will be 
religious again—but as for regaining my 
charecter I despare for it.’’ (Poor little 
‘‘habit and repute ! ’”) 

Her temper, her passion, and her ‘‘bad- 
ness’’ are almost daily confessed and de- 
plored: ‘‘I will never again trust to my 
own power, for I see that I cannot be 
good without God’s assistance—I will 
not trust in my own selfe, and Isa’s 
health will be quite ruined by me—it will 
indeed.”’ ‘‘Isa has giving me advice, 
which is, that when I feel Satan begin- 
ning to tempt me, that I flea him and he 
would flea me.’’ ‘‘ Remorse is the worst 
thing to bear, and I am afraid that I will 
fall a marter to it.’’ 

Poor dear little sinner !—Here comes 
the world again: ‘‘In my travels I met 
with a handsome lad named Charles Bal- 
four Esq., and from him I got ofers of 
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marage~—offers of marage, did I say? 
Nay plenty heard me.” A fine scent for 
‘‘ breach of promise !”’ 

This is abrupt and strong: ‘‘ The Divil 
is curced and all works. ’T is a fine 
work Newton on the profecies. I wonder 
if there is another book of poems comes 
near the Bible. The Divil always girns 
at the sight of the Bible.’’ ‘‘ Miss Po- 
tune”’’ (her ‘‘simpliton ’’ friend) ‘‘is very 
fat ; she pretends to be very learned. She 
says she saw a stone that dropt from the 
skies; but she is a good Christian.”’ 
Here come her views on church govern- 
ment: ‘‘An Annibabtist is a thing I am 
not a member of—I am a Pisplekan 
(Episcopalian) just now, and’’ (O you 
little Laodicean and Latitudinarian!) ‘‘a 
Prisbeteran at Kirkcaldy !’’—BPlandula! 
Vagula! celum et animum mutas que 
trans mare (i. e. trans Bodotriam) curris!) 
—‘‘my native town.’’ ‘‘Sentiment is 
not what I am acquainted with as yet, 
though I wish it, and should like to 
practise it’? (!) ‘‘I wish I had a great, 
great deal of gratitude in my heart, in all 
my body.’’ ‘There is a new novel pub- 
lished, named Se/f-Control”’ (Mrs. Brun- 
ton’s)—‘‘a very good maxim forsooth!’’ 
This is shocking: ‘‘ Yesterday a marrade 
man, named Mr. John Balfour; Esq., of- 
fered to kiss me, and offered to marry me, 
though the man” (a fine directness 
this!) ‘‘ was espused, and his wife was 
present and said he must ask her per- 
mission ; but he did not. I think he was 
ashamed and confounded before 3 gentel- 
man—Mr. Jobson and 2 Mr. Kings.’ 
‘Mr. Banester’s’’ (Bannister’s) ‘‘ Budjet 
is to-night ; I hope it will be a good one. 
A great many authors have expressed 
themselves too sentimentally.’’ You are 
right, Marjorie. ‘‘A Mr. Burns writes a 
beautiful song on Mr. Cunhaming, whose 
wife desarted him—truly it is a most 
beautiful one.”’ ‘‘I like to read the 
Fabulous historys, about the histerys of 
Robin, Dickey, flapsay, and Peccay, and 
it is very amusing, for some were good 
birds and others bad, but Peccay was the 
most dutiful and obedient to her pari- 
ents.’”’ ‘‘ Thomson is a beautiful author, 
and Pope, but nothing to Shakespear, of 
which I have a little knolege. Macbeth 
is a pretty composition, but awful one.’’ 
““The Newgate Calender is very instruc- 
tive’? (!) ‘‘A sailor called here to say 
farewell ; it must be dreadful to leave his 
native country when he might get a wife; 
or perhaps me, for I love him very much. 
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But O I forgot, Isabella forbid me to 
speak about love.’’ This antiphlogistic 
regimen and lesson is ill to learn by our 

Maidie, for here she sins again: ‘‘ Love 

is a very papithatick thing ”’ (it is almost 

a pity to correct this into pathetic), ‘‘as 

well as troublesome and tiresome—but O 

Isabella forbid me to speak of it.’”’ Here 

are her reflections on a pineapple: ‘‘I 

think the price of a pine-apple is very 
dear: it isa whole bright goulden guinea, 
that might have sustained a poor family.’’ 

Here is a new vernal simile: ‘‘The 

hedges are sprouting like chicks from the 

eggs when they are newly hatched or, as 
the vulgar say, clacked.’’ ‘‘ Doctor Swift’s 
works are very funny; I got some of 
them by heart.’’ ‘‘ Morehead’s sermons 
are I hear much praised, but I never read 
sermons of any kind; but I read novel- 
ettes and my Bible, and I never forget it, 
or my prayers.’’ Bravo, Marjorie! 

She seems now, when still about six, to 
have broken out into song :— 

EPHIBOL (EPIGRAM OR EPITAPH—WHO KNOWS 
WHICH ?) ON MY DEAR LOVE ISABELLA. 
Here lies sweet Isabella in bed, 

With a night-cap on her head; 
oe > 99 Pb pa face Aen — 
na sne nas ve air; 
She and I in wad hes ulus A 
And undisturbed by rats or mice ; 
She is disgusted with Mr. Worgan, 
Though he plays upon the organ. 
Her nails are neat, her teeth are white, 
Her eyes are very, very bright ; 
In a conspicuous town she ‘i 


ives, 
And to the poor her money gives; 
Here ends sweet Isabella’s story, 


And may it be much to her glory. 


Here are some bits at random :— 


Of summer I am very fond, 

And love to bathe into a pond ; 

The look of sunshine dies away, 

And will not let me out to play; 

I love the morning’s sun to spy, 
Glittering through the casement’s eye, 
The rays of light are very sweet, 

And puts away the taste of meat ; 

The balmy breeze comes down from heaven, 

And makes us like for to be living. 

‘*The casawary is an curious bird, and 
so is the gigantic crane, and the pelican 
of the wilderness, whose mouth holds a 
bucket of fish and water. Fighting is 
what ladies is not qualyfied for, they 
would not make a good figure in battle or 
in aduel. Alas! we females are of little 
use to our country. The history of all 
the malcontents as ever was hanged is 
amusing.’’ Still harping on the New- 
gate Calendar ! 

‘* Braehead is extremely pleasant to me 
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by the companie of swine, geese, cocks, 
etc, and they are the delight of my 
soul.’’ 

“Iam going to tell you of a melan- 
choly story. A young turkie of 2 or 3 
months old, would you believe it, the 
father broke its leg, and he killed an- 
other! I think he ought to be trans- 
ported or hanged.”’ 

**Queen Street is a very gay one, and 
so is Princes Street, for all the lads and 
lasses, besides bucks and beggars, parade 
there.’’ 

‘*T should like to see a play very much, 
for I never saw one in all my life, and 
don’t believe I ever shall; but I hope I 
can be content without going toone. I 
can be quite happy without my desire 
being granted.”’ 

‘*Some days ago Isabella had a terrible 
fit of the toothake, and she walked with 
a long night-gown at dead of night like 
a ghost, and I thought she was one. 
She prayed for nature’s sweet restorer— 
balmy sleep—but did not get it—a 
ghostly figure indeed she was, enough to 
make a saint tremble. It made me 
quiver and shake from top to toe. Su- 
perstition is a very mean thing, and 
should be despised and shunned.”’ 

Here is her weakness and. her strength 
again: ‘‘In the love-novels all the 
heroines are very desperate. Isabella 
will not allow me to speak about lovers 
and heroins, and ’t is too refined for my 
taste.’ ‘‘Miss Egward’s (Edgeworth’s) 
tails are very good, particularly some 
that are very much adapted for youth (!) 
as Laz Laurance and Tarelton, False 
Keys, etc., etc.’’ 

‘“Tom Jones and Grey’s Elegey in a 
country churchyard are both excellent, 
and much spoke of by both sex, particu- 
larly by the men.’”’ Are our Marjories 
nowadays better or worse because they 
cannot read Tom Jones unharmed? More 
better than worse ; but who among them 
can repeat Gray’s Lines on a Distant Pros- 
pect of Eton College as could our Majidie? 

Here is some more of her prattle: ‘“‘I 
went into Isabella’s bed to make her 
smile like the Genius Demedicus’’ (the 
Venus de Medicis) ‘‘or the statute in an 
ancient Greece, but she fell asleep in my 
very face, at which my anger broke forth, 
so that I awoke her from a comfortable 
nap. All was now hushed up again, but 
again my anger burst forth at her biding 
me get up.”’ 

She begins thus loftily,— 
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Death the righteous love to see, . 

But from it doth the wicked flee. 
Then suddenly breaks off (as if witb 
laughter),— 
I am sure they fly as fast as their legs can 

carry them! 
There is a thing I love to see, 
That is our monkey catch a flee. 


I love in Isa’s bed to lie, 

Oh, such a joy and luxury ! 

The bottom of the bed I sleep, 

And with great care within I creep; 
Oft I embrace her feet of lillys, 
But she has goton all the pillys 
Her neck I never can embrace, 
But I do hug her feet in place. 


How childish and yet how strong and 
free is her use of words! ‘‘I lay at the 
foot of the bed because Isabella said I 
disturbed her by continial fighting and 
kicking, but I was very dull, and contin- 
ially at work reading the Arabian Nights, 
which I could not have done if I had slept 
at the top. Iam reading the Mysteries 
of Udolpho. Iam much interested in the 
fate of poor, poor Emily.”’ 

Here is one of her swains : 

Very soft and white his cheeks, 

His hair is red, and grey his breeks; 
His tooth is like the daisy fair, 

His only fault is in his hair. 

This is a higher flight : 

DEDICATED TO MRs. H. CRAWFORD BY THE 
AUTHOR, M. F. 

Three turkeys fair their last have breathed, 

And now this world forever leaved ; 

Their father, and their mother too, 

They sigh and weep as well as you; 

Indeed, the rats their bones have crunched, 

Into eternity theire laanched. 

A direful death indeed they had, 

As wad put any parent mad ; 

But she was more than usual calm, 

She did not give a single dam. 

This last word is saved from all sin by 
its tender age, not to speak of the want 
of the z. We fear ‘‘she’’ is the aban- 
doned mother, in spite of her previous 
sighs and tears. 

‘‘ Isabella says when we pray we should 
pray fervently, and not rattle over a 
prayer—for that we are kneeling at the 
footstool of our Lord and Creator, who 
saves us from eternal damnation, and 
from unquestionable fire and brimston.”’ 

She has a long poem on Mary Queen 
of Scots: 

Queen Mary was much loved by all, 
Both by the great and by the small, 
But hark ! her soul to heaven doth rise ! 
And I suppose she has poser a prize— 
For I do think she would not go 

Into the awful place below. 
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There is a thing that I must tell, 
Elizabeth went to fire and hell ; 
He who would teach her to be civil, 
It must be her great friend the divil! 
She hits off Darnley well: 
A noble’s son, a handsome lad, 
By some queer way or other, had 
Got quite the better of her heart, 
With him she always talked apart; 
Silly he was, but very fair, 
A greater buck was not found there. 
‘‘ By some queer way or other ;’’ is not 
this the general case and the mystery, 
young ladies and gentlemen? Goethe’s 
doctrine of ‘‘ elective affinities’ discovered 
by our Pet Maidie. 
SONNET TO A MONKEY. 
O lively, O most charming pug 
Thy graceful air, and heavenly mug ; 
The beauties of his mind do shine, 
And every bit is shaped and fine. 
Your teeth are whiter than the snow, 
Your a great buck, your a great beau; 
Your eyes are of so nice a shape, 
More like a Christian’s than an ape; 
Your cheek is like the rose’s blume, 
Your hair is like the raven’s plume ; 
His nose’s cast is of the Roman, 
He is a very pretty woman. 
I could not get a rhyme for Roman, 
So was obliged to call him woman. 

This last joke is good. She repeats it 
when writing of James the Second being 
killed at Roxburgh : 

He was killed by a cannon splinter, 
Quite in the middle of the winter ; 
Perhaps it was not at that time, 

But I can get no other rhyme! 

Here is one of her last letters, dated 
Kirkcaldy, 12th October, 1811. You 
can see how her nature is deepening and 
enriching : ‘‘My DEAR MOTHER,—You 
will think that I entirely forget you, but 
I assure you that you are greatly mis- 
taken. I think of you always and often 
sigh to think of the distance between us 
two loving creatures of nature. We have 
regular hours for all our occupations first 
at 7 0’clock we go to the dancing and 
come home at 8 we then read our Bible 
and get our repeating and then play till 
ten then we get our music till 11 when 
we get our writing and accounts we sew 
from 12 till 1 after which I get my 
gramar and then work till five. At7 we 
come and knit till 8 when we dont go to 
the dancing. This is an exact descrip- 
tion. I must take a hasty farewell to 
her whom I love, reverence and doat on 
and who I hope thinks the same of 

‘* MARJORY FLEMING. 

““P. S.—An old pack of cards (!) would 

be very exeptible.”’ 
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This other is a month earlier: ‘‘My 
DEAR LITTLE MAMA,—I was truly happy 
to hear that you were all well. Weare 
surrounded with measels at present on 
every side, for the Herons got it, and Isa- 
bella Heron was near Death’s Door, and 
one night her father lifted her out of bed, 
and she fell down as they thought life- 
less. Mr. Heron said, ‘That lassie’s 
deed noo’—‘I’m no deed yet.’ I have 
begun dancing, but am not very fond of 
it, for the boys strikes and mocks me.— 
I have been another night at the danc- 
ing ; I like it better. I will write to you 
as often as I can; but I am afraid not 
every week. J/ long for you with the 
longings of a child to embrace you—to fola 
you in my arms. I respect you with all the 
respect due toa mother. You dont know 
how I love you. Sol shall remain, your 
loving child.—M. FLEMING.”’ 

What rich involution of love in the 
words marked! Here are some lines to 
her beloved Isabella, in July, 1811 :— 


‘There is a thing that I do want, 
With you these beauteous walks to haunt, 
We would be happy if you would 
Try to come over if you could. 
Then I would all quite happy be 
Now and for all eternity. 


My mother is so very sweet, 
And checks my appetite to eat. 
My father shows us what to do; 
But O, I’m sure that I want you, 
I have no more of poetry ; 

O Isa do remember me, 

And try to love your Marjory. 


In a letter from ‘‘Isa’’ to 


‘*Miss Muff Maidie Marjory Fleming, fav- 
ored by Rare Rear-Admiral Fleming,”’ 


She says: ‘‘I long much to see you, 
and talk over all our old stories together, 
and to hear you read and repeat. Iam 
pining for my old friend Cesario, and 
poor Lear, and wicked Richard. How is 
the dear Multiplication table going on? 
Are you still as much attached to 9 times 
9 as you used to be?’’ 

But this dainty bright thing is about 
to flee; to come ‘‘quick to confusion.’’ 
The measles she writes of seized her, and 
she died on the 19th of December, 1811. 
The day before her death, Sunday, she 
sat up in bed, worn and thin, her eye 
gleaming as with the light of a coming 
world, and with a tremulous, old voice 
repeated. the following lines by Burns— 
heavy with the shadow of death, and lit 
with the phantasy of the judgment-seat, 
—the Publican’s Prayer in paraphrase :—~ 
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Why am I loth to leave this earthly scene? 
Have I so found it full of pleasing charms ?— 

Some drops of joy, wi’ draughts of ill between, 
Some gleams of sunshine mid renewing 

yrs as : 
Is it departing pangs my soul alarms? 

Or death’s unlovely, dreary, dark abode? 

For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in arms; 

I tremble to approach an angry God? 

And justly smart beneath His sin-avenging rod. 

Fain would I say, Forgive my foul offence, 
Fain promise never more to disobey ; 

But should my Author health again dispense, 
Again I might forsake fair virtue’s way, 
Again in folly’s path might go astray. 

Again exalt the brute and sink the man. 

hen how should I for heavenly mercy pray, 

Who act so counter heavenly mercies ’ plan, 

Who sin so oft have mourned, yet to tempta- 

tion ran. 

O thou great Governor of all below, 

If I might dare a lifted eye to Thee— 

Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow, 
And still the tumult of the raging sea ; 

With that controlling power assist even me 

Those headstrong furious passions to confine, 
For all unfit I feel my powers to be 

To rule their torrent in the allowéd line ; 

O aid me with thy help, Omnipotence Divine! 
It is more affecting than we care to say 

to read her Mother’s and Isabella Keith’s 

letters written immediately after her 
death. Old and withered, tattered and 
pale they are now; but when you read 
them, how quick, how throbbing with 
life and love ! how rich in that language 
of affection which only women and 

Shakespeare and Luther can use—that 

power of detaining the soul over the be- 

loved object and its loss. 

K. Philip to Constance. 

in You are as fond of grief as of your child. 
on 


St, 
Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with 


me ; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his 


orm. 

Then I have reason to be fond of grief. 
What variations cannot love play on this 
one string ! 

In her first letter to Miss Keith, Mrs. 
Fleming says of her dead Maidie: 
‘‘Never did I behold so beautiful an 
object. It resembled the finest wax- 
work. ‘There was in the countenance an 
expression of sweetness and serenity 
which seemed to indicate that the pure 
spirit had anticipated the joys of heaven 
ere it quitted the mortal frame. To tell 


you what your Maidie said of you would 
fill volumes ; for you were the constant 
theme of her discourse, the subject of her 





thoughts, and ru.er of her actions. The 
last time she mentioned you was a few 
hours before all sense save that of suffer- 
ing was suspended, when she said to Dr. 
Johnstone, ‘If you will let me out at the 
New Year, I will be quite contented.’ I 
asked what made her so anxious to get 
out then. ‘I want to purchase a New 
Year’s gift for Isa Keith with the six- 
pence you gave me for being patient in 
the measles ; and I would like to choose 
it myself.’ I do not remember her speak- 
ing afterwards, except to complain of her 
head, till just before she expired, when 
she articulated, ‘O mother! mother!’ ”’ 

Do we make too much of this little 
child, who has been in her grave in Ab- 
botshall Kirkyard these fifty and more 
years? We may of her cleverness,—not 
of her affectionateness, her nature. What 
a picture that animosa infans gives us of 
herself, her vivacity, her passionateness, 
her precocious love-making, her passion 
for nature, for swine, for all living things, 
her reading, her turn for expression, her 
satire, her frankness, her little sins and 
rages, her great repentances! We don’t 
wonder Walter Scott carried her off in tbe 
neuk of his plaid, and played himself 
with her for hours. 

The year before she died, when in 
Edinburgh, she was at a Twelfth Night 
supper at Scott’s, in Castle street. The 
company had all come,—all but Marjorie. 
Scott’s familiars, whom we all know, 
were there,—all were come but Marjorie ; 
and all were dull because Scott was dull. 
‘‘Where’s that bairn? what can have 
come over her? I’ll go myself and see.’’ 
And he was getting up, and would have 
gone, when the bell rang, and in came 
Duncan Roy and his henchman Tougald, 
with the sedan-chair, which was brought 
right into the lobby, and its top raised. 
And there, in its darkness and dingy old 
cloth, .sat Maidie in white, her eyes 
gleaming, and Scott bending over her in 
ecstasy,—‘‘ hung over her enamored.”’ 
‘* Sit ye there, my dautie, till they all see 
you;’’ and forthwith he brought them 
all. You can fancy the scene. And he 
lifted her up and marched to his seat with 
her on his stout shoulder, and set her 
down beside him; and then began the 
night, and such a night! Those who 
knew Scott best said that night was never 
equalled ; Maidie and he were the stars ; 
and she gave them Constance’s speeches 
and Helvellyn, the ballad then much in 
vogue, and all her vépertoire,—Scott 
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showing her off, and being ofttimes re- 
buked by her for his intentional blunders. 

We are indebted for the following—and 
our readers will be not unwilling to share 
our obligations—to her sister: ‘‘ Her 
birth was 15th January, 1803; her death, 
19th December, 1811. I take this from 
her Bibles.* I believe she was a child of 
robust health, of much vigor of body, 
and beautifully formed arms, and until 
her last illness, never was an hour in bed. 
She was niece to Mrs. Keith, residing in 
No. 1 North Charlotte street, who was 
not Mrs. Murry Keith, although inti- 
mately acquainted with that old lady.” 

‘*Asto my aunt and Scott, they were 
on a very intimate footing. He asked 
my aunt to be godmother to his eldest 
daughter, Sophia Charlotte. I had a 
copy of Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Rosamond, 
and Harry and Lucy’ for long, which 
was ‘a gift to Marjorie from Walter 
Scott,’ probably the frst edition of that 
attractive series, for it wanted ‘ Frank,’ 
which is always now published as part of 
the series, under the title of Early Les- 
sons. I regret to say these little volumes 
have disappeared. 

‘*Sir Walter was no relation of Mar- 
jorie’s, but of the Keiths, through the 
Swintons ; and, like Marjorie, he stayed 
much at Ravelstone in his early days, 
with his grand-aunt Mrs. Keith; and it 
was while seeing him there as a boy, that 
another aunt of mine composed, when he 
was about fourteen, the lines prognosti- 
cating his future fame that Lockhart 
ascribes in his Life to Mrs. Cockburn, 
authoress of The Flowers of the Forest, 

‘Go on, dear youth, the glorious path pursue 
Which bounteous Nature kindly smooths for 


ou; 
Go bid the seeds her hands have sown arise, 
By timely culture, to their native skies; 
Go, and employ the poet’s heavenly art, 
Not merely to delight, but mend the heart.’ 
“Mrs. Keir was my aunt’s name, another 
of Dr. Rae’s daughters.’’ We cannot 
better end than in words from this same 
pen: ‘‘I have to ask you to forgive my 
anxiety in gathering up the fragments of 
Marjorie’s last days, but I have an al- 
most sacred feeling to all that pertains to 
her. You are quite correct in stating 
that measles were the cause of her death. 
My mother was struck by the patient 
quietness manifested by Marjorie during 





*‘* Her Bible is before me; @ pazr, as then 
called ; the faded marks are just as she placed 
them. There is one at David’s lament over 
Jonathan.” 
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this illness, unlike her ardent, impulsive 
nature ; but love and poetic feeling were 
unquenched. When Dr. Johnstone re- 
warded her submissiveness with a six- 
pence, the request speedily followed that 
she might get out ere New Year’s day 
came. When asked why she was so de- 
sirous of getting out, she immediately re- 
joined, ‘O, I am so anxious to buy some- 
thing with my sixpence for my dear Isa 
Keith.’ Again, when lying very still, 
her mother asked her if there was any- 
thing she wished: ‘O yes! if you would 
just leave the room door open a wee bit, 
and play ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal,’’ andI 
will lie and ¢hink, and enjoy myself’ (this 
is just as stated to me by her mother and 
mine). Well, the happy day came, alike 
to parents and child, when Marjorie was 
allowed to come forth from the nursery to 
the parlor. It was Sabbath evening, and 
after tea. My father, who idolized this 
child, and never afterwards in my hearing 
mentioned her name, took her in his 
arms; and while walking her up and 
down the room, she said, * Father, I will 
repeat something to you; what would 
you like?’ He said, ‘Just choose your- 
self, Maidie.’ She hesitated for a mo- 
ment between the paraphrase, ‘Few are 
thy days, and full of woe,’ and the lines 
of Burns already quoted, but decided on 
the latter, a remarkable choice for a child. 
The repeating of these lines seemed to stir 
up the depths of feeling inher soul. She 
asked to be allowed to write a poem; 
there was a doubt whether it would be 
right to allow her, in case of hurting her 
eyes. She pleaded earnestly, ‘Just this 
once’; the point was yielded, her slate 
was given her, and with great rapidity 
she wrote an address of fourteen lines, “To 
her loved cousin on the author’s re- 
covery,’ her last work on earth :— 
Oh! Isa, pain did visit me, 

I was at the last extremity ; 

How often did I think of you, 

I wished your-graceful form to view, 

To clasp you in my weak embrace, 

Indeed I thought I’d run my race: 

Good care, I’m sure, was of me taken, 

But still indeed I was much shaken. 

At last I daily strength did gain, 

And oh! at last, away went pain ; 

At length the doctor thought I might 

Stay in the parlor all the night ; 

I now continue so to do, 

Farewell to Nancy and to you. 
She went to bed apparently well, awoke 
in the middle of the night with the old 
cry of woe to a mother’s heart, ‘My head, 
my head!’ Three days of the dire mal- 
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‘ady, ‘water in the head,’ followed, and 
the end came.”’ 
Soft, silken primrose, fading timelessly. 

It is needless, it is impossible, to add 
anything to this: the fervor, the sweet- 
ness, the flush of poetic ecstasy, the lovely 
and glowing eye, the perfect nature of 
that bright and warm intelligence, that 
darling child,—Lady Nairne’s words, and 
the old tune, stealing up from the depths 
of the human heart, deep calling unto 
deep, gentle and strong like the waves of 
the great sea hushing themselves to sleep 
in the dark ;—the words of Burns touch- 
ing the kindred chord, her last numbers 
‘‘wildly sweet’’ traced, with thin and 
eager fingers, already touched by the last 
enemy and friend,—moriens canit,—and 
that love which is so soon to be her ever- 
lasting light, is her song’s burden to the 
end. 

She set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 


Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of Heaven. 


es 


A FOREST FIRE. 





“ Oh ! ”? 

“What is it, Bill.” 

“We forgot to put our fire out.” 

“Oh, let it alone, it won’t hurt anything.” 

It was a bright, sunny morning in August. 
It was very hot in the cities and two young 
men, Bill Sands and George Star, had left 
their homes and gone for a few weeks’ 
vacation in the mountains. They were 
camped high upon a mountain, far away 
from any settlement, excepting a clearing 
about three miles away from their camp, 
where lived a farmer and family, a wife 
and three children. 

On this eventful morning, the two men 
were going to fish. They fished down the 
stream for several hours without any luck, 
and then they thought of some of their 
friends that were camped some distance 
away, so they went over to their camp. 

Let us return to the camp where there is 
a fire that “ won’t hurt anything,” and see 
if it does, 

The fire, after burning all the large wood, 
and there was only large coals left, it began 
to burn to one side through the dead leaves. 
It reached the low hanging boughs of a fir 
tree and soon the whole tree was covered 
-with flame which caught other trees. Soon 
.a fire which could not be stopped was 
swiftly rushing up the mountain. 

' Do those at the home of the farmer know 
of their danger? No, not until some time 
after, when the farmer, working in the corn 
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-patch, over the crest of a little hill, back 
of the house, suddenly noticed something 


strange about the air and sky. He stops 
very suddenly and starts for the house on a 
run.. To the keen eye and nose of the 
woodman there can be no mistake; there is 
a forest fire not very far away. 

As the farmer came rushing home it was 
very plain that the fire was nearing his 
place. The family started to run and leave 
the fire behind them. But where is the 
household pet? She was not in the house, 
or barn, where the horses and cattle were 
racing madly. At last they found her lying 
fast asleep under a large tree where she 
had built a play house. But they had been 
so long finding her that as they turned to 
go, no place of safety was left for them, for 
all around them was ablaze. When they 
saw this, they ran into the yard to see if 
there was not some way of escape, but 
there was not. The children were crying 
and their mother trying to protect and com- 
fort them. The farmer fell on his knees by 
their side as the fire crept nearer until they 
were caught in it. 

The careless young men saw the fire in 
time to escape. Afterwards they often 
wondered how it was started. Little did 
they think that it was their own camp fire 
they had left burning that had done its 
awful work.—Marie Kendall, Eighth Grade, 
Richland, Oregon. 
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SOME BORROWED HINTS. 








THESE borrowed hints may serve as helps 
in your management problem: 

1. Accustom yourself to such entire con- 
trol over your feelings that come what will 
you will be calm and composed. 

2. Adapt the length of your lessons to 
the capacity of your pupils, and make every 
lesson interesting. 

3. Have a definite plan for all your work 
and follow it. 

4. Be willing to devote your whole time 
to your school, and make the best use of it. 

5. Convince the pupils by your conduct 
that you are their friend. 

6. Be sure that the school room is neat 
before you preach neatness to the pupils. 

7. Before you publish the fact that you 
have a bad school, consult a physician. 

8. A wise physician never talks about los- 
ing his patients, nor will a wise teacher talk 
about losing her patience. 

g. When you write home or to your 
friends, tell only about the good things you 
see and hear. 

10. The understanding word, the under- 
standing look, the understanding smile— 
ah, these are mighty assets in the teacher’s 
equipment.—Canadian Teacher. 
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THE ‘‘CHEATING CLASS:” 





WINSLOW HOMANS’ DESPERATE REMEDY. 


BY ROBERT B. HALE. 


HE third class of the Annisville Academy 
was the worst set of cheaters that had 
ever been in the school. It was known by 
the boys as the ‘‘ Cheating Class,’’ and was 
looked upon with a curious mixture of con- 
tempt and admiration. For, though its 
members cheated, at least they cheated very 
well. Never but once since the class joined 
the school had a boy been a cheating, 
and that was Wiggin, who had been dropped 
from the class ahead, and could not be ex- 
pected immediately to acquire the requisite 
coolness, audacity, and quickness of hand, 
eye, and ear. At every examination some 
of the boys were —— and answering 
questions in whispers, or by means of little 
notes, while others were busily consulting 
books or condensed information written on 
their cuffs. Only about a third of the class, 
including Winslow Homans and most of 
the other good scholars, worked out their 
examinations honestly amidst the busy but, 
for the most part, silent communications of 
their neighbors. 

The matter had certainly grown much 
worse since the class came under Mr. Opdike. 
He was so extremely strict, and, as the boys 
— unfeeling, that they felt themselves 
justified in getting the better of him in any 
possible wie & He had a” eyes; but they 
were not sharp enough. There was not a 
teacher in the academy who could see what 
those boys were about during an examina- 
tion. They were very still, much stiller 
than the other classes, yet they managed to 
hold long and profitable communications. 
Once in a while Mr. Opdike saw something 
to arouse his suspicion; but, curiously 
enough, it was generally one of the honest 
boys whom he suspected; for the honest 
boys did not take any trouble to preserve 
appearances. The class had a good laugh 
when Mr. Opdike ran down the aisle and 
snatched a book out of Val Stetson’s hand, 
only to find that Val had sent up his exam- 
ination paper by another boy, and was look- 
ing over his lesson for the next day. Yet, 
at that very moment, if Mr. Opdike had only 
known it, Frank Wiggin was sitting on a 
book which he had just been consulting, 
and Calthrop was lending Aberle a rubber 
with a Latin-English vocabulary inscribed 
upon it. 

George Rogers was halfway between the 
honest boys and the cheaters. He cheated 
in the little weekly ‘‘tests,’’ which were 
merely to show the teacher how the class 
was keeping up to its work ; but as yet he 
had been perfectly honest during the 
monthly examination, which determined the 
rank of the class. Winslow Homans tried 
in vain to persuade him to be honest al- 
together. ‘‘I must have some fun with old 
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Dike,’’ George said, with a laugh; ‘‘I don’t 
want to be a mother’s cation. teacher’s 
favorite, molly-coddle.’’ This last remark 
almost brought the boys to fisticuffs; for 
Homans, though small and slight, was very 
active and wiry, and not in the least afraid 
of his big friend, George Rogers. At last 
George said he didn’t mean to say Winslow 
was a molly-coddle, and with this Winslow 
was contented. They were a queer pair of 
friends—George was so big and Winslow so 
little; Winslow a person of such wonderful 
ideas and theories, and George a common- 

lace boy, with nothing wonderful about 


im. 

‘‘T shall get left in that Latin examination 
to-day, as sure as a gun,”’ said George, as he 
and Winslow Homans were walking to 
school together. 

‘‘Oh, I guess not,’? Winslow replied, 
hopefully. You’ve been working pretty 
hard, haven’t you?”’ 

‘“Ves, I’ve been working like fury; but, 
somehow, this Virgil takes me where. I’m 
weak. I shall fail, I know, unless—well, 
unless I do like the other fellows.’’ ’ 

Winslow stood still and looked at his 
friend indignantly. ‘‘George,’’ he cried’ in 
despair, ‘‘you don’t mean to say you're. 
going to cheat in examination ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, come now,”’ said George, savagely, 
‘don’t yell it out so that the whole street cars 
hear. I’m no worse than the other fellows. 
I,never set up to be any better.”’ 

They walked along in silence for a while, 
Winslow thinking up all the arguments he 
could against cheating; George stolidly de 
termined not to give in. 

‘‘T should think you would feel sort of 
mean,’’ Winslow said at last, ‘‘to get ahead 
of decent fellows who don’t cheat, in such a 
way as that. Lots of pleasure your big 
marks will give you.”’ 

“*I don’t want any big marks,’’ Geo 
replied gruffly; ‘‘ I just want to get through. 
If I get left in this Latin, I’1l be conditioned 
in it forthe year. All through school, lots 
of the fellows have got ahead of me by cheat- 
ing, and I don’t see why I shouldn’t try my 
hand as well as all the others.”’ 

‘“You know very well they don’t all 
cheat,’’ said Winslow ; ‘‘ lots of them don’t: 
I should think you would feel proud, after 
ns cheated, when you come home and 
your father compliments you on gettin 
through in Latin. ‘And getting t reees 
honestly, too; perhaps your mother’ll say, 
That ought to make you feel splendid!’ 

.‘ Shut up!”’ said George, blushing in spite 
of himself. ‘‘ You may as well keep quiet, 
because I know what I’m about; and it’s no 
business of yours, anyway. I’ll bet a hat 
that you and Val Stetson, and those other 
prigs over in that corner of our room, 
would cheat as much as any one else, if you 
only dared to, and knew how.”’ 

‘‘That’s not true, George,” Winslow re- 

lied. ‘‘Wecould hand round and 

ook at books as well as you old muddle- 
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heads; and if we were afraid, what’d keep us 
from cheating when oJd Opdike was out of 
the room ?’’ 

‘* Because you’ re afraid he’ll come back, of 
course,’ said George. ‘‘I’d _— anything 
to see one of you fellows try a little cheating. 
He'd catch you at the first go.”’ 

Winslow reflected a moment, nodded, as 
if he had thought of something, and then 
turned back again to George. 

‘*Look here, George,’’ he said, ‘‘do you 
think I don’t cheat because I’m afraid to ?”’ 

“‘Of course I do,’’ George replied; ‘‘I 
haven’t been lying to you.”’ 

‘‘ Well, what do you mean by saying you’d 
give anything to see me cheat ?”’ 

‘‘I mean what I say,’’ said George. It 
suddenly dawned on his mind that if he 
could manage to persuade Winslow to cheat 
just once, Winslow could never find fault 
with him again for doing what he had done 
himself. 

‘*T have half a mind to try it,’’ said Wins- 
low. ‘‘ What’ll you do for m2 if I do?” 

‘Pll do anything you like.” 

** Will you promise ?”’ 

** Yes; shake on it.”’ 

**Very well; then I’ll volunteer to cheat 
in the Latin examination, and do it so well 
that not only the teacher, but neither you 


‘ nor any of the boys will see me, and get per- 


fect on the examination paper, or nearly per- 

fect, if you——”’ 

: 8M said George, his face radiant, 
‘i ” cs 

‘“‘If you’ll promise not to cheat just this 
otice.”’ 

‘‘All right,” said Georga ‘‘But if I 
catch you cheating I can begin myself right 
away.’ 

oan right,’’ said Winslow; and they 
walked the rest of the way to school in si- 
lence, Winslow thinking hard and George 
laughing to himself at the fun he and the 
other boys would have over Winslow’s at- 
toepte at cheating. 

The examination was to be translation at 
sight. Winslow knew it would be taken 
from Virgil, though he did not know, of 
course, what passage would be selected. 
But he had noticed one day, when Mr. Op- 
dike and he had been looking over a hard 
sentence together, that the teacher’s book 
had certain passages marked on the margins, 
with dates, showing that they had been se- 
lected for examinations. When George and 
he had reached school, Winslow went right 
to the teacher’s little room, which led out of 
the school-room. Mr. Opdike was already 
there, reading the newspaper; but as Wins- 
low frequently came in to look at the books, 
Mr. Opdike was not at all surprised at his 
appearance now. The teacher’s Virgil was 
lying on the table with a mark in it; but 
Winslow seemed to pay no attention to it. 
He merely took up a classical dictionary 
and began to read it. A moment before 
nine Mr. Opdike went into the hall to attend 
to his duty of ringing the school bell. 
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Within ten seconds after he had left the 
room, Winslow opened the Virgil at the 
we where the bookmark was inserted, had 
ound the passage marked, ‘‘ For the axam- 
ination of May second,”’ had closed the book, 
and was in the schoolroom. 

The examination was held at eleven 
o’clock. George had been spreading the 
news that Winslow Homans was 5 going to 
cheat, so that all eyes were turned toward 
Homans’ desk ; but they were soon turned 
away again. If he was cheating, he was 
doing it too cleverly for even those veteran 
cheaters to detect him. Gus Aiken, who 
sat behind him, was considered by the class 
the cleverest boy that ever a note, or 
wrote a letter on the sole of his boot; and 
yet he could not get the slightest idea of 
what Homans was about. At last he stopped 
watching Winslow, and set himself to work 
with asigh that any one should surpass him 
at his own business. After the examination, 
every one crowded round Homans to ask him 
what he had been doing, but Winslow would 
answer no questions. ‘‘I’ll tell you all 
about it after the marks are out,’’ he said. 
‘You just see if I don’t get ninety-nine per 
cent. I made one little mistake just to 
avoid suspicion. You all think a fellow’s 
got to be as clumsy about cheating as you 
are. Mr. Opdike must be deaf. I heard 
Wiggin there yelling out, ‘What does com- 
plerant mean ?’ as if he were a man in a cart, 
calling; ‘Strawberries!’ Why, Wiggin, 
you’ll ruin the class reputation for being the 
smartest set of blackguards in the school.”’ 

And with that he walked away, leaving 
the boys ee a little uncomfortable at 
being called ‘‘blackguards’’ without being 
able to resent it. 

The next day, as soon as. the class came 
together, Mr. Opdike rose to announce the 
marks. There was some little curiosity 
among the boys to see how Homans had 
succeeded. Homans himself was evidently 
very nervous; he looked pale and tired, and 
kept running his fingers through his black 
hair till it looked as if it had never been 
brushed. George Rogers knew well that 
something was going to happen, for Wins- 
low acted just the way he had acted a year 
before on the day when he stood up at the 
annual exhibition and defended the school 
athletic association against the attack of the 
president of the trustees. Mr. Opdike was 
pale, too, and seemed much displeased. 

‘‘The class, as a whole, has done worse— 
much worse than I expected,’’ he said. 
‘¢ Almost none of you have a real grip on the 
Latin language. If it were not that one of 
you had done extremely well indeed, I should 
sup that the examination had been too 
hard. But Homans has passed an examin- 
ation so creditable in every way that, though 
there are two small errors, I propose to give’ 
him one hundred per cent. upon it. I know 
Homans would have told me if he had seen 
the passage before. It is a great pleasure— 
well, Homans, what is it ?”’ 
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‘‘T cheated, sir,’’ said Winslow. 

A sort of shiver went through the class; 
every heart beat like mad. 

**J—I—I don’t understand you,” stam- 
mered Mr. Opdike. 

‘‘ T cheated—cheated in the examination,”’ 
Winslow repeated, firmly. 

“Well, — =y word,’’ Mr. Opdike said, 
recovering himself at last, ‘‘I’m glad that 
at least you have the grace to confess it. If 
a boy must be a sneak, it’s better for him to 
get up and say so; but I’m really surprised. 

always mean to keep an eye on pars boys. 
What did you do? How did you do it? 

“I looked in your Virgil and found out 
what passage we were going to have; and 
then, in the two recitation hours, between 
nine and eleven, I worked it all out with the 
dictionary and the notes.’’ 

‘‘Why, but I don’t understand,”’ said Mr. 
Opdike. ‘‘I selected the passage at ten 
minutes before nine.’’ 

‘‘And I found it at one minute before 
nine,’’ said Homans. 

The boys looked at each other excitedly, 
while Mr. Opdike pondered what to say. 

‘‘T have always been proud to feel,’’ he 
began at last, ‘‘ that there has been no cheat- 
ing in my class.’’ Here the boys could not 
refrain from snickering. ‘‘ Now that I have 
found a case of it at iast, however painful it 
is to me, I feel that I must make it an ex- 
ample. Homans, your mark on the exam- 
ination is zero. And I shall confer on the 
matter with Mr. Lonsdale. You have con- 
fessed, and that gives some hope for your 
future. But in aclass where cheating has 
been almost unknown before, it must be 
nipped in the bud. You may a upon 
being severely punished. Boys have been 
expelled for cheating.”’ 

Homans rose to reply, but before he could 
begin, George Rogers was on his feet and 
had addressed Mr. Opdike. 

George was excited, and hardly knew 
what he was saying. He wanted to save 
Winslow at all hazards; and he blurted out 
the first thing that came into his head, with- 
out the respect that was due to his teacher. 

‘‘Do you mean to say,’’ he called out, 
“that you don’t know that half the class 
is always cheating? Half? Two-thirds! 
Homans isn’t the only one by a long chalk! 
It’s kind of hard to punish the only one that 
confesses, when they all do it.”’ 

The cat was out of the bag now with a 
vengeance. The boys did not know whether 
to be sorry or glad that George had said it. 
Mr. Opdike sat back in his chair and looked 
at the class, but said nothing. Winslow 
Homans saw that the time had come for im- 
mediate action. He left his seat and walked 
up to the teacher’s desk. 

‘‘Mr. Opdike,”’ he began, in a low voice, 
so that the boys could not hear. 

‘*Well, Homans.”” * 

‘* If you would be kind enough, and it isn’t 
asking too much, wouldn’t you let this 
matter rest just here for an hour? I know 
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I’m asking a great deal. But honestly, Mr. 
Opdike’’—here his black eyes grew so earn- 
est that they could not be resisted—“ hon- 
estly, the only thing I want is to put an end 
to this cheating. You’ve no idea how far 
it’s gone; but if you’ ll just let me call a class 
meeting in the ten-o’clock recess, I think 
there’s enough right feeling in the class to 
stop it right off short. But—please excuse 
me for seeming to dictate—but don’t threaten 
to punish them. That’ll make them cheat 
all the more. Won’t you please try it? 
Only an hour?”’ 

Mr. Opdike reflected. ‘‘ This is a serious 
business, Homans,’’ he replied, at last, ‘‘and 
you have taken a t responsibility upon 

ourself. Be careful how you make use of 
it. However, I have no objection to waiting 
an hour. Now you may take your seat. 

‘* Well, boys, we will go on with the alge- 
bra; but before we begin Homans wishes me 
to announce that there is to be a class meet- 
ing in the ten o’clock recess.’’ 

here was not much algebra learned in 
that recitation. Every one was busy think- 
ing about the meeting at the end of the hour; 
and when Mr. Opdike went out and left 
them to themselves, forty hearts were beat- 
ing fast. Most of the boys did not know 
what tothink. Cheating had always seemed 
to them a kind of joke, and all of a sudden 
here it was transformed into a serious matter. 
And Homans was so determined and excited 
that he frightened them. They were very 
roud of Winslow, and loved dearly to see 
im pitch into the trustees, or the teachers ; 
but now they were going to have him pitch- 
ing into themselves. George Rogers, too, 
looked very stern and dignified as he whis- 
pered to Homans. Wiggin and a few of the 
others were trying to get up an opposition 
party; but no one liked to say that he was 
on the cheating side. ‘‘Let’s wait,’’ was 
the geneaal verdict, ‘‘ and see what Homans 
has got to say.”’ 

Homans had plenty to say; that was evi- 
dent enough. He was trembling with ex- 
citement as he walked up to,the platform 
and started in. 

“‘T won’t say ‘gentlemen,’’’ he began, 
‘because a man can’t cheat and be a gentle- 
man at the same time. Cheating’s lying, 
and a gentleman doesn’t lie. But I have an 
idea that most of you don’t know what 
cheating is. Don’t you see that every one 
of you that brings home his report to his 
father and mother with high marks, because 
he cheated, is lying to his father and mother? 
Suppose your father asked you if you got 
the marks fairly, what would you say? 
Three-quarters of you would say yes. And 
the reason your fathers don’t ask you is that 
they think you’re honest. But you’re'not. 
You’re the meanest, sneakingest crowd I 
ever saw. You think you’re plaguey smart 
because you cheat better than the fellows in 
the otherclasses. I should think you might 
—giving your mind to itso! Don’t you see 
that it’s stealing to get higher marks than 
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Stetson there, or Lee, or one of the few re- 
y er fellows, by cheating when they 

on’t? No, you don’t; you’re not honest 
prin to see that. Perhaps you can under- 
stand this, though. Val Stetson was fifth 
in the class last month, because Aberle, and 
Gray, and Atkinson, and Winthrop cheated. 
Otherwise he’d have been first. And ifhe’d 
been first, his father had promised to take 
him to Europe. Do you understand that ?’’ 

There wasa pause. At last Wiggin nerved 
himself to the effort, and said in a trembling 
voice: 

‘Stetson might have cheated himself, and 
then it would have been all right.”’ 

There was a little titter of applause, si- 
lenced immediately by the look Homans 
gave Wiggin. 

‘‘So that’s what you think, you bungling 
sneak, is it??? Winslow hurled his words at 
a Wiggin so that Wiggin would have 

iked to jump out of the window. ‘‘ You 
think he might have been a cheat, and a liar, 
and a thief, just because you’re one. I tell 

ou, Stetson wouldn’t cheat because he was 

onest. Honest! honest! honest! Did you 
ever hear that word? You never did any- 
thing but cheat, and you can’t even do that 
half decently!”’ 

There was a loud laugh at this, and Wig- 
gin made no answer. Gus Aiken ventured 
to put in his word this time. 

‘* Well, Homans, if you think it’s so mean 
to cheat, what did you cheat for, yourself ?”’ 

“Pll tell you why I cheated,’’ Winslow 
replied. ‘‘I cheated because George Rogers 
promised he wouldn’t cheat if I would; and 
I 7 it would show George how much 
I hated to have him cheat, if I cheated and 
confessed and was punished for it. And 
now I’ve answered you, Aiken, I’1l take the 
liberty of asking ‘you the same question. 
Why do you cheat yourself?’’ 

Aiken did not immediately reply. 

‘*Well,’’ Winslow went on, ‘‘as you don’t 
seem to want to answer, I’ll answer for you. 
You want to get good marks, and as you’re 
too much of a dunce to get them by fair 
means you try to get them by foul. And by 
means of cheating like a professional gam- 
bler, you and Wiggin and a lot of the other 
fellows get ahead of poor old Anderson there, 
who has been the last boy in the class for 
three months. only because he was one of 
the few decent fellows in it. 

‘* And now, fellows, the question is, what’s 
to be done? It seems to me that the class 
has done enough cheating to last us the rest 
of our lives. If any fellow thinks that I 
haven’t treated cheating fairly, and that it’s 
really an honorable and respectable institu- 
tion, let him speak out and give his reasons 
for it. Butthat’s nonsense. The point’s right 


here : we’ve let this evil grow up among us; 
how are we going to stamp it out?” 

There was a long silence. Noone cared to 
stand up and defend cheating, because there 
was not much to be said in its favor, and | 
because Homans, who had just shown him- 
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self an unpleasant adversary, was half out 
of his seat, all ready to answer any remark 
that could be made. At last George Rogers 
rose with a paper in his hand. 

“‘T’ve written out these resolutions,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘and I hope they suit you. I don’t 
write fancy stuff very well; but you'll all 
excuse that, if I’ve said what you want. 
Here goes, anyway.”’ 

George then read in a very loud voice the 
following resolutions : 

‘* Resolved, That whereas a lot of us 
thought cheating was al] right, and used to 
cheat all we could, we’ve come to the con- 
clusion that it’s kind of mean. 

‘* Resolved, That we don’t intend to go on 
cheating, because it’s about as bad as lying. 

‘* Resolved, ‘That if any one does cheat, the 
rest of the class will go for him and make 
him sorry he was born. 

‘* Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions had better be given to Mr. Opdike.’’ 

As soon as Rogers had finished, Stetson 

otup. ‘‘I move Mr. Rogers’ resolutions 
unanimously adopted,’’ he said. 

‘You have all heard Mr. Stetson’s mo- 
tion,’’ said Winslow, who had constituted 
himself a sort of president; ‘‘anything to say 
about it ?”’ 

He looked hard at Aiken and Wiggin. 
But Aiken and Wiggin realized that public 
opinion was with the resolutions; and neither 
of them was heroic enough to brave public 
opinion. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Homans, ‘‘all in favor of 
Mr. Stetson’s motion will please say ‘ay.’”’ 

There was a loud shout of ayes. 

‘‘Contrary minded, ‘no.’”’ 

There were no noes. 

Mr. Opdike seldom smiled; but he could 
not help being amused at the strong sim- 
plicity of George’s resolutions. He read 
them over several times, and then looked at 
the boys with a much pleasanter expression 
than that which he usually wore. 

‘‘IT was surprised and pained,’’ he said, 
‘*to learn that cheating was so common 
among you. I see that you have been too 
sharp forme. But now that you have come 
to these excellent conclusions ’’—holding up. 
the paper, and smiling again—‘‘I think I 
must put complete confidence in you. To. 
be more serious, boys, I am very glad that 

ou stopped in time. There is nothing that. 
sore a man’s character like cheating and 
deceit. It is almost impossible for a 
thorough cheat to become completely honest. 
again; he hardly knows how. 

‘‘IT am more pleased than I can tell you 
that you have found the cure for your own 
disease. And to prove to you that I have 
— confidence in you aud your new reso- 
utions, I propose to give you a history ex- 
amination this hour, and to leave you 
entirely to yourselves. Please understand 
that I have not the feast doubt that you are 
worthy of my confidence.”’ 

Here the boys burst into applause. Mr. 
Opdike raised his hand to restore silence, 
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ave out the history papers, and left the 
si The boys looked va the papers and 
began. For the first time in four years 
every member of the class was working 
honestly. 

But, as Mr. Opkike said, it is very hard 
for a thorough cheat to become completely 
honest. Poor Frank Wiggin had no more 
idea of history than he had of Hebrew. His 
method of passing history examinations had 
always been to cheat. Eventhen, he seldom 
obtained a good mark. But when he tried 
to work out his examination honestly, he 
found that he did not know a single ques- 
tion, and would have to hand up a blank 
paper. There was his book just inside his 
desk, and no teacher on the platform! The 
temptation was too strong for him. As to 
the boys, he had no doubt that half of them 
felt just as hedid. He raised the cover of 
his desk, opened and adjusted his book, and 
started to work out the paper, though the 
sudden stopping of the scratching of neigh- 
boring pens showed that the other boys were 
looking at him. 

It was a critical moment, and Winslow, 
like a skilful general, saw that something 
decisive must be done. He caught George 
Rogers’ eye, and nodded toward Wiggin. 
Then he pointed to one of the windows of 
the room, known as the ‘* trough window,’’ 
because the sill was some two feet above the 
great watering trough that stood in front of 
the school. George nodded back his intelli- 
gence, and, taking Val Stetson with him, 
approached Wiggin, who was still writing. 

he whole thing was done with gravity and 
b tcemne — - wrectiniant in the army. 

e two big fellows gras poor Wiggin 
by the head and féet and carried him, ek. 
ing and struggling, to the window. Hedid 
not dare to cry out, for fear the teacher 
would comein. Then he was lowered, care- 
fully and slowly, into the great trough, and, 
in spite of his efforts, pushed down into it 
so that the water closed over him. After 
that the two executioners took their seats 
again and resumed their work. Not.a boy 
had risen from his seat, not a word had been 
said throughout the whole transaction. 
Wiggin did not return that morning. 

at was the end of cheating in the class 
which had once been so famous for it. 
Wiggin came back to school the next day 
and manfully confessed. the whole thing to 
Mr. Opdike, who laughingly said that he 
thought the poor boy had had punishment 
enough. No one ever ventured to brave the 
indignation of the majority again. Mr. 
Opdike was so kind and sympathetic dur- 
ing the whole period of the class’s exposure 
and disgrace that for the remaining two 
years at school he was. the boys’ favorite 
master. Asa matter of course, they all took 
off their hats to the teachers; but it became 
an especial class custom, when one of the 
old ‘‘ cheating class’’ saw Mr. Opdike near 
by, for the boy to take his hat off, and keep 
it off till the teacher had passed him. , 
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The class has long since graduated, and 
its members are now all of them honorably 
occupied in honorable business. Homans 
is in the State Legislature, and is celebrated 
as a merciless exposer of all sorts of dis- 
honesty and bribery. George Rogers has 
been called the ‘‘ honest lawyer of Annis- 
ville.” The ‘‘cheating class’? might be 
forgotten except for one name which will 
always bring them toremembrance. When 
an Academy boy takes a stranger over the 
school he always stops at the waterin 
trough and makesa littles h: ‘‘ Oh, an 
there’s Wiggin’s bath-tub. You see, sir, a 
fellow named Wiggin cheated, and the other 
fellows dumped him in there, clothes and 
all. That was about fifteen years ago, and 
it’s been a sort of school boast that since 
Wises bath no boy ever cheated at Ann- 
isville.’’—Canada Educational Journal. 


ies 


HE GOT IT. 


GRAPHIC incident in the life of'a 

spoiled child is well told by a writer 
in anexchange: Among the passengers 
on the St. Louis train recently was a 
woman accompanied by a nurse girl and 
a boy about.three years old. 

The boy aroused the indignation of the 
passengers by his continued shrieks, and 
kicks and screams, and viciousness 
towards.the patient nurse. 

Whenever the nurse manifested any 
sharpness, the mother chided her sharply. 

Finally, the mother composed herself 
for a nap, and about the time the boy had 
slapped the nurse for the fiftieth time, a 
wasp came sailing in and flew on the 
window of the nurse’s seat. The boy at 
once tried to catch it. 

The nurse caught his hand and said, 
coaxingly, ‘‘ Harry musn’t touch. Bug 
will bite Harry.’ 

Harry screamed savagely, and began 
to kick and pound the nurse. 

The mother of the young hopeful, with- 
out opening her eyes or lifting her head, 
cried out sharply : 

‘“Why will you tease that child so, 
Mary? Let him have what he wants at 
once.”’ 

‘But, ma’am, it’s a—’” 

‘*Let him have it, I say.’’ 

Thus encouraged, Harry clutched at 
the wasp and caught it. The yell that 
followed brought tears of joy to the eyes 
of the passengers. 

The mother awoke again. 

‘Mary !’ shecried, ‘‘ let him have it!’’ 

Mary turned in her seat and said de- 
murely, ‘‘ He’s got it, ma’am!”’ 
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A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


FF the coast of one of the Orkney Is- 
lands, and right opposite the harbor, 
stood a lonely rock, against which on 
stormy nights the boats of returning fish- 
ermen often struck and were lost. 

Fifty years ago there lived on this 
island a young girl in a cottage with her 
father, and they loved each other very 
tenderly. One stormy night the father 
Was away on the sea in a fisherman’s 
boat, and, though his daughter watched 
for him in much fear and trouble, he did 
notcomehome. Sad to tell, in the morn- 
ing his dead body was found washed 
upon the beach. His boat, as he sought 
the harbor, had struck against the 
Lonely Rock and gone down. 

In her deep sorrow this fisherman’s 
orphan did not think of herself alone. 
She was scarcely more than a child, 
humble, poor, and weak ; but she said in 
her heart that, while she lived, no more 
boats should be lost on the ‘‘ Lonely 
Rock,’”’ if a light shining through her 
window would guide them safely into 
the harbor. And so, after watching by 
the body of her father, according to the 
custom of her people, until it was buried, 
she lay down and slept through the day, 
but, when night fell, arose and lighted 
the candle, placed it in the window of her 
cottage, so that it might be seen by any 
fisherman coming in from sea and guide 
him safely into the harbor. She sat by 
the candle all night, and trimmed it and 
spun; but, when the day dawned, she 
went to bed and slept. 

As many hanks as she had spun before 
for her daily bread she spun still, and 
one over, to buy her nightly candle. And 
from that time to this, for fifty years, 
through youth, maturity and old age, 
she has turned night into day; and in the 
snow-storms of winter, through driving 
mists, deceptive moonlight, and solemn 
darkness, the northern harbor has never 
once been without the light of her candle. 

How many lives she has saved by this 
candle, and how many meals she has won 
by it for the starving families of the boat- 
men, it is impossible to say. How many 
dark nights the fishermen, depending 
upon it, have gone forth, cannot now be 
told. There it stood, regular as a light- 
house, steadily as constant care could 
make it.. Always brighter when day- 
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light waned, the fishermen had only to 
a it in constant view, and were safe. 

here was but one thing to intercept 
it, and that was the rock. However far 
they might have gone out to sea, they 
had only to bear down for that lighted 
window, and they were sure of a safe en- 
trance to the harbor. 

But what do the boatmen and boat- 
men’s wives think of this! Do they pay 
the poor woman? No: they are very 
poor. But, poor or rich, they know bet- 
ter than that. Dothey thank her? No. 
Perhaps they think that thanks of theirs 
would be inadequate to express their 
gratitude, or perhaps long years have 
made the lighted casement so familiar 
that they look upon jit as a matter of 
course, and forget for the time the patient 
watching within. 


IMPURE LITERATURE. 








BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
Secretary af Society for Preveniion of Vice. 





‘* GENIvs takes its rise out of the Mountain 
of Rectitude.—Zmerson. 

‘‘The greatest work has always gone with 
the most fervent moral purpose.’’—Lanzier. 

“Men give reputation to Literature, and con- 
vince the world of its usefulness,’’—Addison. 


Webster defines Literature as ‘‘A class of 
writings distinguished for beauty of style or ex- 
pression, as poetry, essay or history, in distinc- 
tion from scientific treatises and works which 
contain positive knowledge.’’—Belles Lettres. 


‘‘Art” and ‘ Literature” are digni- 
fied and conservative terms, and should 
be applied to that which ennobles, cul- 
tivates, and Jevelops the mind and soul 
of man. The custom of applying either 
of these terms to the foul conceptions 
emanating from debased natures, which 
appeal to animal passions or the grov- 
eling things of life, even though the 
touch of genius is employed in commit- 
ting them to paper or canvas, is to be de- 
precated. 

It is a misnomer to use the term “‘ Art”’ 
or ‘‘ Literature ’’ when speaking of an ob- 
scene painting or bawdy book. True art is 
never unclean. Sidney Lanier wrote: 
‘*Let any sculptor hew us out the most 
ravishing combination of tender curves 
and spheric softness that ever stood for a 
woman ; yet if the lip have a certain ful- 
ness that hints of the flesh ; if the brow 
be insincere; if in the minutest particular 
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the physical beauty suggests a moral 
ugliness, that sculptor—unless he be por- 
traying a moral ugliness for a moral pur- 
pose—may as well give over his marble 
for paving stones.’’ He who has not yet 
promere how artistic beauty and moral 

uty are convergent lines which run 
back into a common ideal origin, and 
who therefore is not on fire with moral 
beauty just as with artistic beauty,—he 
is not a great artist. 

That which emanates from the devil’s 
printing press has no more claim upon 
literature than a licentious picture has 
upon art. The only claim should be 
when speaking collectively with other 
printed matters. 

A person standing in a public place, 
using indecent language, or telling a 
bawdy story, is properly called a *‘ black- 
guard.’’ His words are but his thoughts 
and imagination spoken aloud—the con- 
ception of his own mind and taste. His 
very presence acts as a sort of check upon 
his listeners. ‘The moral coward will 
laugh, and others will find a sort of satis- 
faction in the hog’s-wallow of filth that 
such an one revels in. Not so with the 
foul book or criminal story. It becomes 
a silent companion to thought. It 
quickens imagination and arouses passion 
without having the power, by its pres- 
ence, tocreate thesame shock to modesty 
that the presence of the author would. 

Is the author justified or excused sim- 
ply because the foul ideas he conveys are 
dreamed out upon paper, and not spoken 
aloud? His story is the offspring of his 
own perverted nature. Impure thoughts 
were in his mind before they could be 
committed to pa Sensational style, 
ease of form, and the covert detail, will 
not justify placing before the receptive 
mind of youth, the nauseating, insidious, 
tainted and debasing story, even though 
written so as to evade the law. 

There is a strong competition existing 
amtmong many modern scribblers, as to 
which one can write the filthiest story 
and at the same time escape the penalties 
of the law. There seems to be no public 
sentiment against this soul-degrading 
practice. The inconvenience of the law 
is all that holds many blackguards in 
check. So called reputable publishers in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and other large cities, have recently 
-seemed to be in rivalry as to which one 
could find among ancient nastiness, and 
books suppressed in foreign lands, sala- 
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cious matters to reproduce in this coun- 
try. Such unclean things these so-called 
decent men make their stock in trade, and 
sell for personal gain. 

The principal thought in many cases is 
to get a publication vile enough to sell. 
Let one of these table dealers in 
filth be arrested, and a great outcry is 
made about lack of ‘‘judgment,’’ ‘‘ inter- 
fering with classical literature,” etc. We 
have in this country imitators of French 
and German realism, writers who seem to 
turn the brothel inside out, and open wide 
the doors of dives and resorts of the de- 
graded, for thoughtless ones and children 
to look in upon. 

Many daily and sporting papers fill 
their columns with highly colored de- 
tails of sickening and loathsome crimes. 
The lowest resorts of the degraded and 
criminal classes are ransacked for foul 
stories from real life. A choice com- 
modity in trade for such is the exposure 
of the rich libertine, rake or scoundrel or 
fashionable woman who has in society 
worn good clothes, ridden in elegant equip- 
ages, done fashionable watering places, 
created a ripple in high life for a while, 
and then found to have been living a 
a false, defiled and shameless life. 

Add to these reeking sensationalisms 
and foul details, the gloating of certain 
weekly papers over every downfall of 
woman, every scandal in society; the 
double-entendre anecdote; pictures in 
which young women and girls are de- 
nuded of their womanly apparel, placed 
in lewd postures, represented as ming- 
ling with roues, vagabonds, and lecher- 
ous men. All these are breeding a moral 
leprosy that may debase this nation below 
the level of beasts. Mingled with realism, 
sensationalism, licentiousness and crim- 
inal details, are infidel lectures, scoffings 
at reformatory movements, caustic flings 
at religion, blasphemy of God’s name, 
sarcastic assaults upon divine institutions, 
and exultations over the temptation and 
downfall of good men. 

Added to the reading matters, come 
advertisements which are finger-boards 
to hell. Quacks and unscrupulous 
specialists, under the cover and sanction 
of so-called reputable editors, prey upon 
the sick and the afflicted. Motherhood 
is assailed ; young maidens have placed 
before them the temptations to lives of 
shame. Lying ghouls lie in wait to de- 
stroy the native innocence of chilahood. 
‘* Personal ’’ advertisements which are a 
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burning shame and insult to every family, 
bid openly for shameful living. The 
‘‘sure tip’? of the boss gambler and 
‘‘tout’’ offering bets, upon horse racing, 
is carried into the home, store, bank, 
manufactory, and place of business, by 
the daily paper, to tempt our young men 
to dishonesty and abandonment of indus- 
trious habits. Advertisements of ‘‘ mas- 
sage treatment’’ are alluring foolish ones 
to the mouth of hell, and cover things as 
bad as Sodom and Gomorrah. Low play- 
houses where women degrade their sex to 
entertain low and foul-minded persons, 
receive the endorsement of the blanket- 
sheets every morning. Editors practi- 
cally take the quack, gambler, fraud and 
libertine, by the hand, and lead them into 
the home, and present them with their 
endorsement to the occupants of every 
family where their papers go. 

All these and more are some of the cor- 
roding influences thrust into our homes, 
assaulting the integrity and moral char- 
acter of our children. Nearly or quite one- 
third of the entire population of this coun- 
try are twenty-one years of age or under. 
Every one of these, more than twenty- 
two million of youth, are in the receptive 
state. They are each in the seed-time— 
the plastic state—when character is most 
easily moulded, and impressions most 
sensibly felt. Shall no regard be had to 
the effects of these exhalations of lewd- 
ness and shame upon these tender ones? 

Moral scavengers who dip their pens in 
lust and crime, should not be allowed to 
retain a place in decent society. They 
should be quarantined and shunned more 
rigidly than the leper. It is time to call 
a halt upon the venders of dirt. If lib- 
ertines, prostitutes, gamblers, quacks, de- 
filers of men and the criminal classes 
must have a literature, let so-called repu- 
table publishers, if they will, provide one 
exclusively for them; but let them not 
outrage theentire country by prostituting 
the daily newspapers to cater to the un- 
restrained propensities of the wicked. 


If ‘‘society’’ demands salacious reading. 


let them have it without smutting the en- 
tire country. Let an enlightened public 
sentiment brand as a moral scavenger any 
man or woman who writes, prints, utters 
or sells a tainted story. They are more 
to be dreaded than mad dogs. They are 
inoculating our youth with a phobia 
worse than hydrophobia, to wit, /ustpho- 
bia. ‘The venders of filthy and criminal 
stories should be ostracised. Let all such 
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feel that the literature of crime and lust 
cannot find patronage in the Christian 
home. Let Christian people, patriots, 
lovers of purity and friends of chil- 
dren, boycott any person who handles 
or deals in these matters which endan- 
ger the souls of the rising generation. 

Debauch our youth and the curse falls 
upon the coming menand women. Infect 
them “with lust and intemperance, and 
they will transmit a curse to their off- 
spring. Every sense of chivalry cries 
out against the degrading of woman, by 
means of advertising cards, show-bills, 
nude pictures upon walls of bar-rooms, 
and flash pictures in so-called weekly so- 
ciety papers. A set of lust-encrusted de- 
bauchees, in many cases men who revel 
in licentiousness, are employed to secure 
degrading matters to fill the columns of 
these flash publications. Moral scaven- 
gers, their own sense of delicacy has be- 
come so blunted that they seem to think 
the community enjoys the foul carrion 
they themselves gloat over. Are not our 
youth of too much importance to the fu- 
ture of this nation, to be thus debauched 
in mind and corrupted in thought? 

The thing to do is to stop the devil’s 
seed sowing. This will never be done 
while the printing press grinds the grist 
of hell, for the toils and rewards of the 
devil. The standard of morals must be 
elevated out of the debasement into 
which we have sunk, when such evils as 
exist to-day, exist without a protest. 
Not only are the ‘‘ Moral cancer plant- 
ers’’ of our own land busy, but recently 
I investigated four cases, one each in 
Italy, Germany, Holland and England. 
In each instance most debasing matters 
were being sent over here to curse this 
nation. Prompt efforts were taken to 
stop this invasion of foreign foes. 

Parents must be more watchful over 
their children. ‘Teachers, more on the 
alert at school, to detect the hidden 
enemy. Editors, more patriotic to defend 
the community from these insidious in- 
vasions of personal rights—the right to 
bring up our children pure. Courts more 
rigid and severe in punishing these moral 
scavengers. And good citizens more 
liberal in providing means to defeat the 
conspiracies of corrupt men, to overthrow 
the safeguards of religion and morals. 
The hope of this nation is in our youth. 
‘“Be not deceived. God is not mocked ;° 
for whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap.’’—Lutheran Observer. 
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HIS MOTHER’S SERMON. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 








E was an ingenuous lad, with the 
callow simplicity of a theological 
college still untouched, and had arrived 
on the preceding Monday at the Free 
Kirk manse with four cartloads of furni- 
ture and a maiden aunt. For three days 
he roamed from room to room in the ex- 
citement of house-holding, and made 
suggestions which were received with 
hilarious contempt ; then he shut himself 
up in his study to prepare the great ser- 
mon, and his aunt went about on tiptoe. 
During the meals on Friday he explained 
casually that his own wish was to preach 
a simple sermon, and that he would have 
done so had he been a private individual; 
but as he had held the MacWhammel 
scholarship, a deliverance was expected 
by the covntry. He would be careful 
and say nothing rash, but it was due to 
himself to state the present position of 
theological thought, and he might have 
to quote once or twice from Ewald. 

His aunt was a saint, with that firm 
grasp of truth, and tender mysticism, 
whose combination is the charm of Scot- 
tish piety, and her face was troubled. 
While the minister was speaking in his 
boyish complacency, her thoughts were 
in a room where they had both stood, 
five years before, by the death-bed of his 
mother. 

He was broken that day, and his sobs 
shook the bed, for he was his mother’s 
only son and fatherless, and his mother, 
brave and faithful to the last, was bidding 
him farewell. 

‘‘Dinna greet like that, John, nor 
break yir hert, for it’s the will o’ God, 
and that’s aye best.”’ 

‘‘Here’s my watch and chain,”’ plac- 
ing them beside her son, who could not 
touch them, nor would lift his head, ‘‘ and 
when you feel the chain about yir neck 
it will mind ye o’ yir mother’s arms. 

‘* Ve ’ill no forget me, John, I ken that 
weel, and I’ll never forget you. I’ve 
loved ye here, and I’ll love ye yonder. 
Th’ill no be an’ oor when I’ll no pray for 
ye, and I’ll ken better what to ask than 
I did here, sae dinna be comfortless.”’ 

Then she felt for his head and stroked 
it once more, but he could not look nor 
speak. 

“Ye ’ill follow Christ, and gin He 
‘offers ye His cross ye’ll no refuse it, for 
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He aye carries the heavy end Himsel’. 
He’s guided yir mother a’ thae years, and 
been as gude as a husband since yir 
father’s death, and He ’ill hold me fast 
tae the end. He ’ill keep ye too, and, 
John, I’ll be watchin’ for ye. Ye ’ill no 
fail me,’’? and her poor cold hand, that 
had tendered him all his days, tightened 
on his head. 

But he could not speak, and her voice 
was failing fast. 

‘*T canna see ye noo, John, but I know 
yir there, an’ I’ve just one other wish. 
If God calls ye to the ministry, ye ’ill no 
refuse, an’ the first day ye preach in yir 
ain kirk, speak a gude word for Jesus 
Christ, an’, John, I'll hear ye that day, 
though ye ’ill no see me, and I’ll be 
satisfied.”’ 

A minute afterward she whispered: 
‘*Pray for me,’’ and he cried: ‘‘ My 
mother, my mother!’’ 

It was a full prayer, and left nothing 
unasked of Mary’s Son. 

‘* John,”’ said his aunt, ‘‘ your mother 
is with the Lord,’’ and he saw death for 
the first time, but it was beautiful with 
the peace that passeth all understanding. 

Five years had passed, crowded with 
thought and work, and his aunt wondered 
whether he remembered that last request, 
or indeed had heard it in his sorrow. 

‘* What are you thinking about, aunt ? 
Are you afraid of my theology?” 

‘‘No, John, it’s no that, laddie, for I 
ken ye ’ill say what ye believe to be true 
withoot fear o’ man,’’ and she hesitated. 

‘*Come, out with it, auntie: you’re 
my only mother now, you know,” and 
the minister put his arm around her, ‘‘as 
well as the kindest, bonniest, goodest 
auntie ever man had.”’ 

Below his student self-conceit he was a 
good lad, and sound of heart. 

‘*Shame on you, John, to make a fool 
o’ an auld dune body, but ye’ll no come 
round me with yir flattery. I ken ye 
ower weel,’’ and as she caught the like- 
ness in his face, her eyes filled suddenly. 

‘* What’s the matter, auntie? Will ye 
no tell me?’’ 

‘‘Dinna be angry wi’ me, John, but 
a’m concerned aboot Sabbath, for a’ve 
been praying ever syne ye were called to 
Drumtochty that it micht be a great day, 
and that I micht see ye comin’ tae yir 
people, laddie, wi’ the beauty o’ the 
Lord upon ye, according tae the auld 
prophecy! ‘How beautiful upon the 
mauntains are the feet of him that bring- 
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eth good tidings, that publisheth peace,’’ 
and again she stopped. 

‘*Go on, auutie, go on,’”’ he whispered; 
‘say all that’s in yir mind.” 

‘* It’s no for me tae advise ye, who am 
only a simple auld woman, who kens 
neathin’ but her Bible and the Catechism, 
and it’s no that a’m feared for the new 
views, or aboot yir faith, for I aye mind 
that there’s mony things the Speerit hes 
still tae teach us, and I ken weel the man 
that follows Christ will never lose his 
way in ony thicket. But it’s the fouk, 
John, a’m anxious aboot, the flock o’ 
sheep the Lord hes given ye tae feed for 
Him.”’ 

She could not see his face, but she felt 
him gently press her hand and took 
courage. 

‘‘Ye maun mind, laddie, that they’re 
no clever and learned like what ye are, 
but juist plain country foulk, ilka ane 
wi’ his ain temptation, an’ a’ sair trachled 
wi’ mony cares o’ this world. They ’ill 
need a clear word tae comfort their herts 
and show them the way everlasting. Ye 
*ill say what’s richt, nae doot o’ that, 
and a’ body ’ill be pleased wi’ ye ; but oh, 
laddie, be sure ye say a gude word for 
Jesus Christ.”’ 

The minister’s face whitened, and his 
arm relaxed. He rose hastily and went 
to the door, but in going out he gave his 
aunt an understanding look, such as 
passes between people who have stood 
together in asorrow. The son had not 
forgotten his mother’s request. 

The manse garden lies toward the west, 
and as the minister paced its little square 
of turf, sheltered by fir hedges, the sun 
was going down behind the Grampians. 
Black, massy clouds had begun to gather 
in the evening, and threatened to obscure 
the sunset, which was the finest sight a 
Drumtochty man was ever likely to see, 
and a means of grace to every sensible 
heart in the glen. But the sun had beat 
back the clouds on either side, and shot 
them through with glory, and now be- 
tween piled billows of light he went 
along a shining pathway into the Gates 
of the.West. The minister stood still 
before that spectacle, his face breathed in 
the golden glory, and then before his 
eyes the gold deepened into an awful red, 
and the red passed into shades of violet 
and green, beyond painter’s hand or the 
imagination of man. It seemed to him 


as if a victorious saint had entered 
through the gates into the city, washed 
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in the blood of the Lamb, and the after- 
glow of his mother’s life fell solemnly on 
his soul. The last trace of sunset had 
faded from the hill when the minister 
came in, and his face was of one who had 
seen a vision. He asked his aunt to 
have worship with the servant, for he 
must be alone in his study. 

It was a cheerful room in the daytime, 
with its southern window, through which 
the minister saw the roses touching the 
very glass and dwarf apple trees lining 
the garden walks; there was also a west- 
ern window that he might watch each 
day close. It was a pleasant room now, 
when the curtains were drawn, and the 
light of the lamp fell on the books he 
loved, and which bade him welcome. 
One by one he had arranged the hard- 
bought treasures of student days in the 
little book-case, and had planned for 
himself that sweetest of pleasures, an 
evening of desultory reading. But his 
books went out of mind as he looked at 
the sermon shining beneath the glare of 
the lamp, and demanding judgment. He 
had finished its last page with honest 
pride that afternoon, and had declaimed 
it, facing the southern window, with a 
success that amazed himself. His hope 
was that he might be kept humble, and 
not called to Edinburgh for at least two 
years ; and now he lifted the sheets with 
fear. The brilliant opening, with its 
historical parallel, this review of modern 
thought re-enforced by telling quotations, 
that trenchant criticism of old-fashioned 
views, would not deliver. For the audi- 
ence had vanished, and left one careworn, 
but ever beautiful face, whose gentle eyes 
were waiting with a yearning look. 
Twice he crushed the sermon in his 
hands, and turned to the fire his aunt’s 
care had kindled, and twice he repented 
and smoothed it out. What else could 
he say now to the people? and then in 
the stillness of the room he heard a voice : 
‘* Speak a gude word for Jesus Christ.’’ 

Next minute he was kneeling on the 
hearth, and pressing the magnum opus, 
that was to shake Drumtochty into the 
heart of the red fire, and he saw, half 
smiling and half weeping, the impressive 
words, ‘‘Semitic environment,’’ shrivel 
up and disappear. As the last black 
flake fluttered out of sight, the face 
looked at him again, but this time the 
sweet brown eyes were full of peace. 

It was no masterpiece, but only the 
crude production of a lad who knew little 
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of letters and nothing of the world. Very 
likely it would have done neither harm 
nor good, but it was his best, and he gave 
it for love’s sake; and I suppose that 
there is nothing in a human life so 
precious to God, neither clever words nor 
famous deeds, as the sacrifices of love. 

The moon flooded his bedroom with 
silver light, and he felt the presence of 
his mother. His bed stood ghostly with 
its white curtains, and he remembered 
how every night his mother knelt by its 
side in prayer for him. He is a boy once 
more, and repeats the Lord’s Prayer, 
then he cries again: ‘‘My mother! my 
mother!’ and an indescribable content- 
ment fills his heart. 

His prayer next morning was very 
short, but afterward he stood at the 
window for a space, and when he turned, 
his aunt said : 

‘“‘ Ve will get yir sermon, and it will be 
worth hearing.”’ : 

‘* How did ye know ?”’ 

But she only smiled, ‘‘I heard you 
pray.” 

When he shut himself into the study 
that Saturday morning, his aunt went 
into her room above, and he knew she 
had gone to intercede for him. 

An hour afterward he was pacing the 
garden in such anxious thought that he 
crushed with his foot a rose lying on the 
path, and then she saw his face suddenly 
lighten, and he hurried to the house, but 
first he plucked a bunch of forget-me- 
nots. In the evening she found him on 
his sermon. 

Two hours later—for still she prayed 
and watched in faithfulness to mother 
and son—she observed him come out and 
wander round the garden in great joy. 
He lifted up the soiled rose and put it in 
his coat; he released a butterfly caught 
in some mesh ; he buried his face in fra- 
grant honeysuckle. Then she understood 
that his heart was full of love, and was 
sure that it would be well on the morrow. 

When the bell began to ring, the min- 
ister rose from his knees and went to his 
aunt’s room to be robed, for this was a 
covenant between them. 

His gown was spread out in its black 
silken glory, but he sat down in despair. 

‘‘ Auntie, whatever shall we do, for 
I’ve forgotten the bands ?”’ 

‘‘But I’ve not forgotten them, John, 
and here are six pair wrought with my 
own hands, and now sit still and I’ll tie 
them around my laddie’s neck.’’ 


_hid his face and was silent. 
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When she had given him the last touch, 
and he was ready to go, a sudden serious- 
ness fell upon them. 

‘* Kiss me, auntie.”’ 

‘‘For your mother, and her God be 
with you ;’’ and then he went through 
the garden and underneath the honey- 
suckle and into the kirk, where every 
Free Churchman in Drumtochty that 
could get out of bed, and half the Estab- 
lished Kirk, were waiting in expectation. 

I sat with his aunt in the minister’s 
pew, and shall always be glad that I wag 
at that service. When winter lies heavy 
upon the glen I go upon my travels, and 
in my time have seen many religious 
functions. I have been in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, where people wept one 
minute and laughed the next ; have heard 
Canon Liddon in St. Paul’s, and the 
sound of that high, clear voice is still 
with me: ‘‘ Awake, awake, put on thy 
strength, O Zion :’’ have seen High Mass 
in St. Peter’s, and stood in the dusk of 
the Duomo at Florence when Padre 
Agostino thundered against the evils of 
the day. But I never realized the unseen 
world as I did that day in the Free Kirk 
of Drumtochty. 

It is impossible to analyze a spiritual 
effect, because it is largely an atmosphere, 
but certain circumstances assisted. One 
was instantly prepossessed in favor of a 
young minister who gave out the second 
paraphrase at his first service, for it de- 
clared his filial reverence and won for 
him the blessing of a cloud of witnesses. 
No Scottish man can ever sing: 

‘God of our father, be the God 
Of their succeeding race,”’ 
with a dry heart. It satisfied me at once 
that the minister was of a fine temper 
when, after a brave attempt to join, he 
We thought 
none the worse of him that he was 
nervous, and two or three old people who 
had suspected self-sufficiency took him to 
their hearts when the minister concluded 
the Lord’s prayer hurriedly, having omit- 
ted two petitions. But we knew it was 
not nervousness which made him pause 
for ten seconds after praying for widows 
and orphans, and in the silence which 
fell upon us the Divine Spirit had free 
access. His youth commended him, 
since he was also modest, for every 
mother had come with an inarticulate 
prayer that the ‘‘puir laddie wud dae 
weel on his first day, and him only 
twenty-four.’’ Texts I can never remem- 
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ber, nor, for that matter, the words of 
Sermons; but the subject was Jesus 
Christ, and before he had spoken five 
minutes I was convinced, who am out- 
side dogmas and churches, that Christ 
was present. The preacher faded from 
before one’s eyes, and there rose the 
figure of the Nazarene, best lover of every 
human soul, with a face of tender patience 
such as Sarto gave the Master in the 
Church of the Annunziata, and stretching 
out His hands to old folk and little chil- 
dren as He did, before His death, in 
Galilee. His voice might be heard any 
moment, as I have imagined it in my 
lonely hours by the winter fire or on the 
solitary hills—soft, low, and sweet, pene- 
trating like music to the secret of the 
heart; ‘‘Come unto Me... and I will 
give you rest.” 

During a pause in the sermon I glanced 
up the church, and saw the same spell 
Meld the people. Donald Menzies had long 
'go been caught into the third heaven, 
and was now hearing words which it is 
not lawful to utter. Campbell, in his 
watch-tower at the back, had closed his 
eyes, and was praying. The women 
were weeping quietly, and the rugged 
faces of our men were subdued and soft- 
ened, as when the evening sun plays on 
the granite stone. 

But what will stand out forever before 
my mind was the sight of Marget Howe. 
Her face was as white as death, and her 
wonderful gray eyes were shining through 
a mist of tears, so that I caught the light 
in the manse pew. She was thinking of 
George, and had taken the minister to 
her heart. 

The eluers, one by one, gripped the 
minister’s hand in the vestry, and, 
though plain, homely men, they were 
the godliest in the glen; but no man 
spoke save Burnbrae. 

‘I a’ but lost ae fairm for the Free 


- Kirk, and I wud hae lost ten tae be in 


the kirk this day.” 

Donald walked with me homeward, but 
would only say : 

“There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John.’’ At the cottage 
he added: ‘‘ The friend of the bride- 
groom rejoiced greatly because of the 
bridegroom’s voice.’’ 

Beneath the honeysuckle at his garden 
gate a woman was waiting. 

‘“My name is Marget Howe, and I’m 
the wife of William Howe of Whinnie 
Knowe. My only son wes preparin’ for 
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the ministry, but God wanted him nearly 
a year syne. When ye preached the 
Evangel o’ Jesus tae day I heard his 
voice, and I loved you. Ye hev nae 
mither on earth, I hear, and I hae nae 
son, and I wantit tae say that if ye ever 
wish tae speak to ony woman as ye wud 
tae yir mither, come tae Whinnie Knowe, 
an’ I’ll coont it ane of the Lord’s conso- 
lations.”’ 

His aunt could only meet him in the 
study, and when he looked on her his lips 
quivered, for his heart was wrung with 
one wishful regret. 

‘Oh, auntie, if she had only been 
spared to see this day, and her prayers 
answered.”’ 

But his aunt flung her arms around his 
neck. 

‘*Dinna be cast doon, laddie, nor be 
unbelievin’. Yir mither has heard every 
word, and is satisfied, for ye did it in 
remembrance o’ her, and yon was yir 
mither’s sermon.’’— From ‘‘ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush.’’ 





A LITTLE girl of four years old, with her 
nurse, was walking at the seaside. They 
came to an inlet, and the nurse decided to 
row across, to shorten the walk-home. 
When the boat reached the opposite side 
she put the child ashore, believing she 
was but a short distance from home, and 
rowed the borrowed boat back. The dis- 
tance was short, but very rough and diffi- 
cult for a little girl of four. She struggled 
on through the coarse grass and sand, 
climbing hillocks and walking through 
depths. At last her mother saw her 
coming and hurried to meet her. She 
exclaimed, ‘‘Were you frightened, my 
sweet?’ ‘‘I felt very lost,’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘‘but I sang ‘Lead, Kindly Light’ 
to myself all the way.’’ Was there eve1 
a stronger argument than this for teach- 
ing little children hymns and poetry that 
have thought in them? The-pity of it, 
that the minds of children are filled so 
often with nonsense, when it would re- 
quire no greater effort to give them the 
inspiration of good literature! Nonsense 
rhymes are good enough in their time 
and place; but let the everlasting things 
be taught as well. 





Let the young be made to understand 
that the desire to appear, to be seen, to 
be noticed, to be talked of, springs from a 
crude and barbarous nature.— Spaulding. 
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AND WHERE LOVE IS, THERE 
GOD IS ALSO. 


ONE OF TOLSTOI’S FAMOUS TRACTS, 


N the city lived Martin Avdyeitch, a 
shoemaker. He lived in a basement, 
in a little room with one window. The 
window looked outonthestreet. Through 
the window he used to watch the le 
passing by; although only their feet 
could be seen, yet by the boots Martin 
Avdyeitch recognized their owners. 
Martin Avdyeitch had lived long in one 
place, and had many acquaintances. 
Few pairs of boots in his district had not 
been in his hands onceandagain. Some 
he would half-sole, some he would patch, 
some he would stitch around, and occas- 
ionally he would also put on new uppers. 
And through the window he quite often 
recognized his work. Avdyeitch had 
plenty to do, because he was a faithful 
workman, used good material, did not 
make exorbitant charges, and kept his 
word. If he can finish an order by a cer- 
tain time, he accepts it; if not, he will 
not deceive you,—he tells you so before- 
hand. And all knew Avdyeitch, and he 
was never out of work. 

Avdyeitch had always been a good man; 
but as he grew old, he began to think 
more about his soul, and to get nearer to 
God. Martin’s wife had died when he 
was still living with his master. His 
wife left him a boy three yearsold. None 
of their other children had lived. All 
the eldest had died in childhood. Martin 
at first intended to send his little son to 
his sister in the village, but afterwards 
he felt sorry for him : he thought to him- 
self, ‘‘ It will be hard for my Kapitoshka 
to live in a strange family. I shall keep 
him with me.”’ 

And Avdyeitch left his master, and 
went into lodgings witn hus little son. 
But, through God’s will, Avdyeitch had 
no luck with children. As Kapitoshka 
grew older, he began to help his father, 
and would have been a delignt to him, 
but fell sick, went to bed, suffered a week, 
and died. Martin buried his son, and 
fell into despair. So deep was this de- 
spair, that he began to complain of God. 
Martin fell into such a melancholy state, 
that more than once he prayed to God 
for death, and reproached God because 
he did not take away him who was an 
old man, instead of his beloved only son. 

~ Avdyeitch also ceased to go to church. 
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And once a little old man, a fellow-coun- 
tryman, came on the Troitsa (Trinity) to 
see Avdyeitch: for seven years he had 
been absent. Avdyeitch talked with him, 
and began to complain about his sorrows. 

“‘T have no more desire tolive,’’ he said: 
**T only wish,I were dead: That is all I 
pray God for. I am a man without any 
thing to hope for now.” 

And the little old man said to him,— 

‘You don’t talk right, Martin: we 
must not judge God’s doings. The world 
moves, not by your skill, but by God’s 
will. God decreed for your son to die,— 
for you—to live. Consequently, it is for 
the best. And you arein despair, use 
you wish to live for your own happiness.”’ 

‘*But what shall one live for?’ asked 
Martin. 

And the little old man said, ‘‘We 
must live for God, Martin. He gives 
you life, and for his sake you must live. 
When you begin to live for him, you will 
not zrieve over any thing, and all will 
seem easy to you.”’ 

Martin kept silent for a moment, and 
then says, ‘‘ But how can one live for the 
sake of God ?”’ 

And the little old man said, ‘‘ Christ 
has taught us how to live for God. You 
know how to read? Buy a Testament, 
and read it: there you will learn how to 
live for God. Every thing is explained 
there.”’ 

And these words kindled a fire in 
Avdyeitch’s heart. And he went that 
very same day, bought a New Testament 
in large print, and began to read. At 
first Avdyeitch intended to read only on 
holidays ; but as he began to read, it so 
cheered his soul that he used to read 
every day. At times he would become 
so absorbed in reading, that all the kero- 
sene in the lamp would burn out, and 
still he could not tear himself away. And 
so Avdyeitch used to read every evening. 
And the more he read, the clearer he 
understood what God wanted of him, and 
how one should live for God; and his 
heart constantly grew easier and easier. 
Formerly, when he lay dow to sleep, he 
used to sigh and groan, and always think 
of his Kapitoshka ; and now he only ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Glory to thee! glory to thee, 
Lord' Thy will be done. 

And from that time Avdyeitch’s whole 
lite was changed. In other days he, 
too, usea to drop into a saloon, as a holi- 
day amusement, to drink a cup of tea; 
and he was not averse to a Jittle brandy 
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either. He would take a drink with 
some acquaintance, and leave the saloon, 
not intoxicated exactly, yet in a happy 
frame of mind, and inclined to talk non- 
sense, and shout, and use abusive lan- 
guage ata person. Now he left off this 
sort of thing. His life became quiet and 
joyful. In the morning he sits down to 
work, finishes his allotted task, then 
takes the little lamp from the hook, puts 
it on the table, gets his book from the 
shelf, opens it, and sits down to read. 
And the more he reads, he more he 
understands, and the brighter and happier 
it is in his heart. 

Once it happened that Martin had read 
till late into the night. He was reading 
the Gospel of Luke. He was reading 
over the sixth chapter; and he was read- 
ing the verses, ‘‘And unto him that 
smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also 
the other ; and him that taketh away thy 
cloak forbid not to take thy coat also. 
Give to every man that asketh of thee; 
and of him that taketh away thy goods 
ask them not again. And as ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.’’ He read further also 
those verses, where God speaks: ‘‘ And 
why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things which I say? Whosoever 
cometh to me, and heareth my sayings, 
and doeth them, I will shew you to 
whom he is like: he is like a man which 
built an house, and digged deep, and laid 
the foundation on a rock: and when the 
flood arose, the stream beat vehemently 
upon that house and could not shake it: 
for it was founded upon arock. But he 
that heareth, and doeth not, is like a man 
that without a foundation built an house 
upon the earth ; against which the stream 
did beat vehemently, and immediately it 
fell; and the ruin of that house was 
great.” 

Avdyeitch read these words, and joy 
He took off his spec- 
ut them down on the book, 
leaned his elbows upon the table, and 
became lost in thought. And he began 
to measure his life by these words. And 
he thought to himself,— 

‘Is my house built upon the rock, or 
upon the sand? ‘Tis well if on the rock. 
It is so easy when you are alone by your- 
self; it seems as if you had done every- 
thing as God commands: but when you 
forget yourself, you sin again. Yet I 
* ghall still struggle on. It is very good, 
Help me, Lord. 


tacles, 
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Thus ran his thoughts: he wanted to 
go to bed, but he felt loath to tear him- 
self away from the book. And he began 
to read further in the seventh chapter. 
He read about the centurion, he read 
about the widow’s son, he read about the 
answer given to John’s disciples, and 
finally he came to that place where the 
rich Pharisee desired the Lord to sit at 
meat with him; and he read how the 
woman that was a sinner anointed his 
feet, and washed them with her tears, 
and how he forgave her. He reached the 
forty-fourth verse, and began to read, 

‘*And he turned to the woman, and 
said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman? 
I entered into thine house, thou gavest 
me no water for my feet: but she hath 
washed my feet with tears, and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head. Thou 
gavest me no kiss; but this woman since 
the time I came in hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet. My head with oil thou 
didst not anoint: but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with anointment.’’ He 
finished reading these verses, and thought 
to himself, ‘‘ Zhou gavest me no water for 
my feet, thou gavest me no kiss. My heaa 
with oil thou didst not anoint.”’ 

And again Avdyeitch took off his 
spectacles, put them down upon the book, 
and again become lost in thought. 

“It seems that Pharisee must have 
been such a man as I am. I too, ap- 

arently have thought only of myself,— 
i I might have my téa, be warm and 
comfortable, but never to think about my 
guest. He thought about himself, but 
there was not the least care taken of the 
guest. And who was his guest? The 
Lord himself. If he had come to me, 
should I have done the same way.”’ 

Avdyeitch rested his head upon both 
his arms, and did not notice how he fell 
asleep. 

‘Martin !’’ suddenly seemed to sound 
in his ears. 

Martin started from his sleep: ‘‘ Who 
is here ?”’ 

He turned around, glanced toward the 
door—no one. 

Again he fell into a doze. Suddenly 
he plainly hears,— 

‘Martin! Ah! Martin ! look to-morrow 
on the street. I am coming.”’ 

Martin awoke, rose from the chair, 
began to rub his eyes. He himself does 
not know whether he heard those words 
in his dream, or in reality. He turned 
down his lamp and went to bed. 
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At daybreak next morning, Avdyeitch 
rose, made his prayer to God. lighted the 
stove, put on the shchi (cabbage-soup) 
and the dasha (gruel), put the water in 
the samovar, put on his apron, and sat 
down by the window to work. 

Avdyeitch is working, and at the same 
time thinking about all that had happened 
yesterday. He thinks both ways: now 
he thinks it was a dream, and now he 
thinks he really heard a voice. ‘‘ Well,” 
he thinks, ‘‘ such things have been.’’ 

Martin is sitting by the window, and 
does not work as much as he looks 
through the window: and when any one 
passes by in boots that he does not know, 
he bends down, looks out of the window, 
in order to see, not only the feet, but 
also the face. Thedvornik (house-porter) 
passed by in new valenk# (felt boots); the 
water-carrier passed by ; then camealong- 
side of the window an old soldier of 
Nicholas’s time, in an old pair of laced 
felt boots, with a shovel in his hands. 
Avdyeitch recognized him by his felt 
boots. The old man’s name was Stepa- 
nuitch ; and q neighboring merchant, out 
of charity, gave him a home with him. 
Stepanuitch began to shovel away the 
snow from in front of Avdyeitch’s window. 
Avdyeitch glanced at him, and took up 
his work again. 

‘‘Pshaw! I must be getting crazy in 
my old age,’’ said Avdyeitch, andlaughed 
at himself. ‘‘Stepanuitch is clearing 
away the snow, and I imagine that Christ 
is‘coming to see me. I was entirely out 
of my mind, old dotard that I am!’ 
Avdyeitch sewed about a dozen stitches, 
and then felt impelled to look through 
the window again. He looked out again 
through the window, and sees Stepanuitch 
has leaned his shovel against the wall, 
and is either warming himself, or resting. 
He is an old, broken-down man: evi- 
dently he has not strength enough, even 
to shovel the snow. Avdyeitch said to 
himself. ‘‘I will give him some tea: 
by the way, the samovar must be boil- 
ing by this time.’’ Avdyeitch laid down 
his awl rose from his seat, put the samovar 
on the table, made the tea, and 
tapped with his finger at the glass. 
Stepanuitch turned around, and came to 
the window. Avdyeitch beckoned to 
him, and went to open the door. 

‘“Come in, warm yourself a little,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You must be cold.”’ 

‘* May Christ reward you for this ! my 
bones ache,’’ said Stepannitch. 





Stepanuitch came in, and shook off the 
snow, tried to wipe his feet, so as not to 
soil the floor, but staggered. 

‘‘Don’t trouble to wipe your feet. I 
will clean it up myself: we are used to 
such things. Come in and sit down,” 
said Avdyeitch. ‘‘ Drink a cup of tea.”’ 

And Avdyeitch filled two glasses, and 
handed one to his guest; while he himself 
poured his tea into a saucer, and began 
to blow it. 

Stepanuitch finished drinking his glass 
of tea, turned the glass upside down, put 
upon it the half-eaten lump of sugar, and 
began to express his thanks. But it was 
evident he wanted some more. 

‘*Have some more,’’ said Avdyeitch, 
filling both his own glass and his guest’s. 
Avdyeitch drinks. his tea, but from time 
to time keeps glancing into the street. 

Are you expecting any one?’ asked 
his guest. 

‘‘Am I expecting any one?” Iam 
ashamed even to tell whom I expect. 
I am, and I am not, expecting some one; 
but one word has impressed itself upon 
my heart. Whether it is a dream, or 
som ething else, I do not know. Don’t 
you see, brother, I was reading yesterday 
the gospel about Christ, the datiushka 
(dear father); how he suffered, how he 
suffered, how he walked on the earth. I 
suppose you have heard about it ?’’ 

““ Indeed I have,’”’ replied Stepanuitch: 
“but we are people in darkness; we 
can’t read.’’ 

‘* Well, now, I was reading about that 
very thing,—how he walked upon the 
earth: I read, you know, how he comes 
to the Pharisee and the Pharisee did not 
treat him hospitably. Well, and so, my 
brother, I was reading, yesterday, about 
this very thing, and was thinking to my- 
self how he did not receive Christ, the 
Batiushka, with honor. If, for example, 
he should come to me, or any one else, I 
think to myself I should not even know 
how toreceivehim. And hegave him no 
reception at all. Well! while I was thus 
thinking, I fell asleep, brother, and I hear 
some one call me by name. Igotup. The 
voice, just as though some one whispered, 
says, ‘Be on the watch: I shall come 
to-morrow.’ And this ha ed twice. 
Well! would you believe it, it got into 
my head? I scold myself—and yet I am 
expecting him, the Batiushka.”’ 

Stepanuitch shook his head, and said 
nothing : he finished drinking his glass 
of tea, and put it on the side ; but Avdy- 
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eitch picked up the glass again, and filled 
it once more. 

‘*Drink some more for your good 
health. You see, I have an idea, that 
when the Batiuskha went about on this 
earth, he disdained no one, and had more 
to do with the simple people. He always 
went to see the simple people. He 
picked out his disciples more from among 
our brethren, sinners like ourselves from 
the working-class. He says, he who 
exalts himself shall be humbled, and he 
who is humbled shall become exalted. 
You, says he, call me Lord, and I, says 
he, wash your feet. Whoever wishes, 
says he, to be the first, the same shall be 
a servant to all. Because, says he, 
blessed are the poor, the humble, the 
kind, the generuus.’’ And Stepanuitch 
forgot about his tea; he was an old man, 
and easily moved to tears. He is sitting 
listening, and the tears are rolling down 
his face. 

‘*Come, now, have some more tea,’’ 
said Avdyeitch ; but Stepanuitch made 
the sign of the cross, thanked him, 
turned up his glass, and arose. 

‘* Thanks to you,’’ he says, ‘‘ Martin 
Avdyeitch, for treating me so kindly, and 
satisfying me, soul and body.” 

‘“You are welcome; come in again: 
always glad to see a friend,’’ said he. 

Stepanuitch departed; and Martin 
poured out the rest of the tea, drank it 
up, put away the dishes, and sat down 
again by the window to work, to stitch 
ona patch. He is stitching, and at the 
same time looking through the window. 
He is expecting Christ, and is all the 
while thinking of him and his deeds, and 
his head is filled with the different 
speeches of Christ. 

‘Two soldiers passed by : one wore boots 
furnished by the crown, and the other 
one, boots that he had made; then the 
master of the next house, — by in 
shining galoshes ; then a baker with a 
basket passed by. All passed by; and 
now there came also by the window a 
woman in woollen stockings and wooden 
shoes. She passed by the window, and 
stood still near the window-case. 

Avdyeitch looked up at her from the 
window, sees it is a strange woman 
poorly clad, and with a child: she was 
standing by the wall with her back to 
the wind, trying to wrap up the child, 
and she has nothing to wrap it up in. 
The woman was dressed in shabby sum- 
mer clothes: and from behind the frame, 
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Avdyeitch hears the child crying, and 
the woman trying to pacify it ; but she is 
not able to pacify it. Avdyeitch got up, 
went to the door ascended the steps, and 
cried, ‘‘ Hey! my good woman!’’ The 
woman heard him and turned around. 

‘‘Why are you standing in the cold 
with the child? Come into my room, 
where it is warm: you can manage it 
better. Right in this way !’’ 

The woman was astonished. She sees 
an old, old man in an apron, with spec- 
tacles on his nose, calling her to him. 
She followed him. They descended the 
steps, entered the room : the old man led 
the woman to his bed. 

‘“'There,’’ says he, ‘‘ sit down, my good 
woman, nearer to the stove: you can get 
warm, and nurse the child.’’ 

**T have no milk for him. I myself 
have not eaten any thing since morning,’ 
said the woman; but, nevertheless, she 
took the child to her breast. 

Avdyeitch shook his head, went to the 
table, brought out the bread and a dish, 
opened the oven-door, poured into the 
dish some cabbage-soup, took out the 
pot with the gruel, but it was not done 
yet ; so he filled the dish with shchz only, 
and put it on the table. He got the 
bread, took the towel down from the 
hook, and put upon the table. 

‘*Sit down,’”’ he says, ‘‘and eat, my 
good woman; and I will mind the little 
one. You see, I once had children of 
my own. I know howto handle them.”’ 

The woman crossed herself, sat down 
at the table, and began to eat; while 
Avdyeitch took a seat on the bed near the 
infant. Avdyeitch kept smacking and 
smacking to it with his lips ; but it wasa 
poor kind of smacking, for he had no 
teeth. The little one still cries. And it 
occurred to Avdyeitch to threaten the 
little one with his finger: he waves, 
waves his finger right before the child’s 
mouth and hastily withdraws it. He 
does not put it to its mouth, because his 
finger is black, and soiled with wax. 
And the little one jlooked at his finger, 
and became quiet: then it began to 
smile, and Avdyeitch was also glad. 
While the woman is eating, she tells who 
she is, and whither she was going. 

‘‘T,”’ says she, ‘‘am a soldier’s wife. 
It is now seven months since they sent 
my husband away off, and no tidings. 
I lived out as cook ; the baby was born ; 
no one cared to keep me with a child. 
This is the third month that I have been 
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a aiong without a place. I ate 
up all I had. I wanted to engage asa 


wet-nurse—no one would take me—I am 
too thin, they say. I have just been to 
the merchant's wife, where lives our 
babotchka (dear grandmother), and so 
they promised to take us in. I thought 
this was the end of it. But she told me 
to come next week. And she lives a 
long way off. I got tired out; and it 
tired him, too, my heart’s darling: 


Fortunately, our landlady takes pity on- 


us for the sake of Christ, and gives us a 
room, else I don’t know how I should 
— to get along.”’ 

Avdyeitch sighed, and said, ‘‘ Haven’t 
you any warm clothes ?’’ 

‘Now is the time, friend, to wear 
warm clothes; but yesterday I pawned 
my last shawl for a twenty-kopek piece,”’ 
(worth sixteen cents). 

The woman came to the bed, and took 
the child ; and Avdyeitch rose, and went 
to the little wall, and succeeded in finding 
an old coat. 

‘‘Na!’ says he: “‘it isa poor thing, 
vet you may turn it to some use.”’ 

‘The woman looked at the coat, looked 
at the old man; she took the coat and 
burst into tears: and Avdyeitch turned 
away his head ; crawling under the bed; 
he pushed out a little trunk, rummaged 
in.it, and sat down opposite the woman. 

And the woman said, ‘“‘ May Christ 
bless you, diedushka (dear grandfather) ! 
He must have sent me himself to your 
window. My little child would have 
frozen to death. When I started out, it 
was warm, but now it is terribly cold. 
And he, Batiushka, led you to look 
through the window, and to take pity on 
me, an unfortunate.’’ 

Avdyeitch smiled, and said, ‘‘ Indeed, 
he did that! I have been looking 
through the window, my good woman, 
not without cause.’’ And Martin told 
the soldier’s wife his dream, and how he 
heard the voice,—how the Lord promised 
to come and see him that day. 

*‘ All things are possible,”’ said the 
woman. She rose, put on the coat, 
wrapped her little child in it; and, as 
she started to take leave, she thanked 
Avdyeitch again. 

F Wel ay Pe zea canes said 

vdyeitch, giving her a twenty-kopek 
piece : ‘‘ redeem your shawl.’’ She made 
the sign of the cross. Avdyeitch made 
the sign of the cross, and went with her 
to the door. 
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The woman left. Avdyeitch ate some 
shchi, washed some dishes, and sat down 
again to work. While he works he still 
remembers the window : when the window 
grew darker, he immediately looked out 
to see who was passing by. Both ac- 
quaintances and strangers passed by, and 
there was nothing out of the ordinary. 

But here Avdyeitch sees that an old 
apple-woman has stopped rightin front of 
his window. She carries a basket with 
apples. Only a few were left, asshe had 
nearly sold them all out; and over her 
shoulder she had a bag full of chips. 
She must have gathered them up in some 
new building, and was on her way home. 
One could see that the bag was heavy on 
her shoulder : she wanted to shift it to the 
other shoulder. Soshe lowered the bag 
upon the sidewalk, stood the basket with 
the apples on a little post, and began to 
shake down the splinters in the bag. 
And while she was shaking her bag, a 
little boy in a torn cap came along picked 
up an apple from the basket, and was 
about to make his escape; but the old 
woman noticed it, turned around, and 
eaught the youngster by hissleeve. The 
little boy began to struggle, tried to tear 
himself away ; but the old woman 
him with both hands, knocked off his 
cap, and caught him by the hair. 

he little boy is screaming, the old 
woman is scolding. Avdyeitch lost no 
time in putting away his awl; he threw 
it upon the floor, sprang to the door,—he 
even stumbled on the stairs, and dropped 
his eye-glasses,—and rushed out into the 
street. 

The old woman is pulling the youngster 
by the hair, and is scolding, and threat- 
ening to take him to the policeman : the 
youngster defends himself, and denies 
the charge. ‘‘I did not takeit,’”’ he says: 
‘‘what are you beating me for? let me 
gol’? Avdyeitch tried to separate them. 
He took the boy by his arm, and he said 
earnestly to her, 

“Let him go, babushka (dear grand- 
mother); forgive him, for Christ’s sake.”’ 

‘I will forgive him so that he won’t 
forget till the new broom grows. I am 
going to take the little villain to the 
police.”’ 

Avdyeitch began to entreat the old 
woman : : 

‘* Let him go, babushka,’’ he said, ‘‘he 
will never do it again. Let him go for 
Christ’s sake.”’ 
= The old woman ket him loose : the boy 
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tried to run, but Avdyeitch kept him 
back 


“‘ Ask the babushka’s forgiveness.’’ he 
said, ‘‘and don’t you ever do it again. 
I saw you taking the apple.” 

With tears in his eyes, the boy began to 
ask forgiveness. 

‘Well, that’s right ; and now, here’s an 
apple foryou.’’ Avdyeitch got an apple 
from the basket, and gave it to the a 
**I will pay you for it, babushka,’’ he 
said to the old woman. 

‘You ruin them that way, the good-for- 
nothings,’ said the old woman. ‘‘ He 
ought to be treated so that he would re- 
member it for a whole week.” 

‘*Eh, babushka, babushka,’’ said 
Avdyeitch, ‘‘that is right according to 
ourjudgment, but not according to God’s. 
If he is to be whipped for an apple, then 
what do we deserve for our sins ?”’ 

The old woman was silent. 

Avdyeitch told her the parable of the 
khozyain (proprietor)who forgavea debtor 
all that he owed him, and how the debtor 
zee and began to choke one who owed 

im. 

The old woman listened, and the boy 
stood listening. 

‘*God has commanded us to forgive,’’ 
said Avdveitch, ‘‘ elsewe, too, may not be 
forgiven. All should be forgiven, and 
the thoughtless especially.’’ 

The old woman shook her head, and 
sighed. 

““That’s so,’ said she; ‘‘but the 
trouble is, they are very much spoiled.”’ 

‘*Then, we who are older must teach 
them,’’ said Avdyeitch. 

‘*That’s just what I say,’’ remarked 
the old woman. ‘‘I myself had seven of 
them,—only one daughter is left.’’ And 
the old woman began to relate where and 
how she lived with her daughter, and how 
many grandchildren she had. ‘‘ Here,”’ 
she says, ‘‘ my strength is only so-so, and 
yetI havetowork. I pity the youngsters 
—my grandchildren—how nice they are ! 
No one gives me such a welcome as they 
do. Aksintka won’t go to any one but 
me. (Babushka, dear babushka, love- 
liest”’—and the old woman grew quite 
sentimental. 

** Of course, it isa childish trick. God 
be with him,’’ said she, pointing to the 


boy. 

The woman was just about to lift the 
bag upon her shoulder, when the boy 
ran up, and says, ‘“‘Let me carry it, 

aioe ; it is on my way.”’ 
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The old woman nodded her head, and 
put the bag on the boy’s back. 

Side by side they both passed along 
the street. And the old woman even for- 
got to ask Avdyeitch to pay for the 
apple. 

Avdyeitch stood motionless, and kept 
gazing after them; and he heard them 
talking all the time as they walked away. 
After Avdyeitch saw them wo 4 oH he 
returned to his room; he found his eye- 
glasses on the stairs,—they were not 
broken; he picked up his awl, and sat 
down to work again. 

After working a little while, it grew 
darker, so that he could not see to sew: 
he saw the lamplighter passing by to light 
the street-lamps. 

‘It must be time to make a light,’’ he 
thought to himself; so he fixed his little 
lamp, hung it up, and betook himself 
again to work. He had one boot already 
finished ; he turned it around, looked at 
it: ‘‘ Well done.”” He put away his 
tools, swept up the cuttings, cleared off 
the bristles and ends, took the lamp, put 
it on the table, and took down the Gos- 
pels from the shelf. He intended to 
open the book at the very place where he 
had yesterday put a piece of leather as a 
mark, but it happened to open at another 
place ; andthe moment Avdyeitch opened 
the Testament; he recollected his last 
night’s dream. And as soon as he re- 
membered it, it seemed as though he 
heard some one stepping about behind 
him. Avdyeitch looked around, and 
sees—there, in the dark corner, it seemed 
as though people were standing : he was 
at a loss to know who they were. And 
a voice whispered in his ear,— 

‘‘Martin—ah, Martin! did you not 
recognize me ?”’ 

‘Who?’ uttered Avdyeitch. 

‘*Me,’’ repeated the voice. ‘‘It’sI;’’ 
and Stepanuitch stepped forth from the 
dark corner ; he smiled, and like a little 
cloud faded away, and soon vanished. 

‘* And this isI,’’ said the voice. From 
the dark corner stepped forth the woman 
with her child: the woman smiled, and 
the child laughed, and both of them also 
vanished. 

‘* And this is I,’’ continued the voice ; 
both the old woman and the boy with the 
apple stepped forward ; both smiled and 
vanished. 

Avdyeitch’s soul rejoiced: he crossed 
himself, put on his eye-glasses, and be- 
gan to read the Evangelists where it 
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happened to open. On the upper part of 
the page he read, — 

‘‘For I wasan hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me 
Ss? 0 404 
And on the lower part of the page he 
read this: ; 

‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me’’ (St, Matthew, 
chap. xxv.). 

And Avdyeitch understood that his 
dream did not deceive him; that the 
Saviour really called upon him that day, 
and that he really received him. 


STUDY OF LATIN AND GREEK. 


eres 


BY SYDNEY SMITH. 


ATIN and Greek are useful, as they 
inure children to intellectual difficul- 
ties, and make. the life of a young student 
what it ought to be, a life of considerable 
labor. We do not, of course, mean to 
confine this praise exclusively to the 
study of Latin and Greek, or to suppose 
that other difficulties might not be found 
which it would be useful to overcome; 
but though Latin and Greek have this 
merit in common with many arts and 
sciences, still they have it ; and, if they 
do nothing else, they at least secure a 
solid and vigorous application at a period 
of life which materially influences all 
other periods. To go through the gram- 
mar of one language thoroughly is of 
great use for the mastery of every other 
grammar ; because there obtains, through 
all languages, a certain analogy to each 
other in their grammatical construction. 
Latin and Greex have now mixed them- 
selves etymologically with all the lan- 
guages of Modern Europe, and with none 
more than our own; so that we must 
read these two tongues for other objects 
than themselves. 

These two ancient languages are, as 
mere inventions—as pieces of mechanism 
—incomparably more beautiful than any 
of the modern languages of Europe ; their 
mode of signifying time and case termin- 
ations, instead of auxiliary verbs and 
particles, would of itself stamp their su- 
periority. Add to this the copious- 
ness of the Greek language, with the 
fancy, harmony, and majesty of its com- 
pounds; and there are quite sufficient 
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reasons why the classics should be 
studied for the beauties of language. 
Compared to them merely as vehicies of 
thought and passion, all modern lan- 
guages are dull, ill-contrived and barbar- 
ous. That a great part of the Scriptures 
have come down to us in the Greek lan- 
guage is of itself a reason, if all others 
were wanting, why education should be 
planned so as to produce a supply of 
Greek scholars. 

The cultivation of style is very justly 
made a part of education. Everything 
which is written is meant either to please 
or to instruct. The second object it is 
difficult to effect without attending to 
the first; and the cultivation of style is 
the acquisition of those rules and literary 
habits which sagacity anticipates, or ex- 
perience shows to be the most effectual 
means of pleasing. ‘Those works are the 
best which have longest stood the test of 
time, and pleased the greatest number of 
exercised minds. Whatever, therefore, 
our conjectures may be, we cannot be so 
sure that the best modern writers can 
afford us as good models as the ancients; 
we cannot be certain that they will live 
through the revolutions of the world, and 
continue to please in every climate, under 
every species of government, through 
every stage of civilization. The moderns 
have been well taught by their masters; 
but the time is hardly yet come when 
the necessity for such instruction no 
longer exists. We may still borrow 
descriptive power from Tacitus; dignified 
perspicuity from Livy; simplicity from 
Ceesar ; and from Homer some portion of 
that light and heat which, dispersed into 
ten thousand channels, has filled the 
world with bright images and illustrious 
thoughts. Let the cultivator of modern) 
literature addict himself to the purest 
models of taste which France, Italy 
and, England could supply, he might 
still learn from Virgil to be majestic, 
and from Tibullus to be tender ; he might 
not yet look upon the face of nature as 
Theocritus saw it, nor might he reach 
those springs of pathos with which 
Euripides softened the hearts of his 
audience. In short, it appears to us that 
there are so many excellent reasons why 
a certain number of scholars should be 
kept up in this and in every civilized 
country, that we should consider every 
system of education from which classical 
education is excluded ‘as radically erron- 
eous and completely absurd. 























RURAL HIGH SCHOOL. 





INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURE ON HIGH 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 





O NE of the questions of general public 

interest is whether the introduction 
of agricultural work has a stimulating 
effect on high school attendance. Statistics 
compiled from thirteen high schools in New 
York that have established the four-year 
agricultural course show interesting results. 
Almost without exception the enrollment 
has increased in the schools where agricul- 
ture has been introduced. See table below. 

By comparing the footings of the first 
two columns of figures it will be seen that 
the per cent. of high school enrollment to 
total enrollment has increased by an aver- 
age of 5%, an increase apparently due to 
the introduction of the agricultural course. 
(The Tully high school was the only one 
having the four-year agricultural course in 
1910-1911.) The actual increase of pupils 
in some of the schools, and especially in the 
— of nonresident pupils, is remark- 
able. 

It will be noted (in the third column of 
figures) that in four of the schools one-half 
or more of the high school students are 
taking agriculture. In the extreme case 
(Red Creek) this percentage reaches 63, 
and of these 74 per cent. are nonresidents. 
Red Creek was a typical, old-line academy, 
modernized by the introduction of agricul- 
ture. Incidentally it may be noted that the 
teacher receives the highest salary in the 
state paid to special teachers of agriculture. 

Union academy at Belleville is another 
typical example of an old rural academy 
with a large percentage of students in the 
academic grades. It shows the drawing 
power (84 per cent.) of the agricultural 
course on nonresident students. Hannibal 
is another example of a modernized high 
school. 

The relatively small increase in high 
school enrollment in Albion and Gowanda 
is possibly due to the fact that these are the 
only two schools which did not start their 
agricultural work this year with the course 
in farm mechanics. In Highland, which 
started this year with farm mechanics only, 
the increase’ in high school enrollment is 
more than 6 per cent., and 57 per cent. of 
this increase (apparently) is due to non- 
resident attendance. Belmont shows the 
largest percentage increase in high school 
enrollment as the apparent result of intro- 
ducing agriculture this year. 

These schools may all be fairly called 
rural high schools, in comparison with 
those of the large cities; and the percentage 
of students enrolled in the academic grades 
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(9-12) is typically larger than in the 
cities. In fact, the great urban centers of 
population appear to be decidedly unfavor- 
able to the probability of high school at- 
tendance for a considerable percentage of 
students. Compare with the above table 
the descending percentage of high school 
enrollment in the following: Detroit, 11; 
Milwaukee, 9; Cincinnati, 8.9; Cleveland, 
8.9; San Francisco, 8.1; Buffalo, 7.2; New 
York, 6.6; Philadelphia, 5.5; Boston, 3.2. 

Such a comparison should be encouraging 
to young people who live within reach of a 
good rural high school. The rapid intro- 
duction of agricultural courses seems des- 
tined to still further increase the number 
of students who are disposed to take ad- 
vantage of high school instruction. 


—<——— 


WHAT HE LEFT. 








EWS of the accident had reached the 
little town by telegraph an hour be- 
fore. Both the men had known Philip 
Hastings from boyhood. An expression of 
shocked surprise was in their faces, and 
they talked in undertones. “It'll be a 
terrible blow to the family,” said one. 
“Two of the girls are away from home, 
and Ralph took that clerkship in Adams 
last spring. They thought the world of 
their father.” 

“Tt’ll be hard for Agnes to keep up the 
house, said the other. ‘ The older children 
are ‘launched,’ but they’re not earning 
mueh yet. And Philip never had the 
faculty of getting ahead. There are such 
people, you know. I doubt if what he’s 
left will more than cover—these expenses.” 

In the little house in Elm Street the ques- 
tion of money had to come up the very next 
morning. A relative had suggested send- 
ing to the city for flowers. 

“T don’t think father would want us to 
do that,” the elder son replied, soberly. 
“He would say that it was beyond our 
means, and that the money had better be 
used for mother’s comfort. We must re- 
member that there are going to be other 
days after this is all over.” 

A sob broke from the youngest daughter, 
Some word of Ralph’s had stirred her sore 
heart with a fresh reminder of her loss. 

“Angie dear!” Clara threw her arms 
round the younger girl’s quivering should- 
ers. “We must remember mama, Angie. 
That’s what papa would say if he were 
here. We've got to be brave, dear, for her 
sake.” 

Twenty times that day the unselfish spirit 
of the dead man spoke in the words and 
actions of his children. They consulted his 
wishes as if he were still alive. 

And in the weeks that followed, the 
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silent lips continued to give wise and brave 
counsel. 

Clara went back to her school. She 
would have liked to stay at home; but her 
father had taken so much pride in her posi- 
tion in Hempstead that her duty was plain. 

Ralph declined what shrewd people called 
a “better job”; and, indeed, it offered more 
in salary and in chances of promotion, but 
the concern was not managed in accord- 
ance with his father’s high ideals of 
honesty. “He wouldn’t have gone in 
there,” said the boy. 

Most of Elsie’s earnings in an office 
“went into the house.” She had a girl’s 
love of pretty dresses and becoming hats, 
and had hoped to have them when she 
began earning for herself; but she had 
learned well the lesson of “doing for 
others.” 

“Tt was father’s whole life,” she said, 
softly, not once, but many times. “I’m 
glad I can do it—in his place.” 

Yet the neighbors said that when Philip 
Hastings was taken away, he “ left next to 
nothing.” 


— 
~e 





BONES OR BACTERIA. 





PROF. A. C. MORRIS. 





ome twenty years ago, when I studied 

physiology in the graded school, the 
one thing that we had to learn was the 
names of all the bones in the human body. 
Of course, we learned other things e 
had to trace the blood through the arteries, 
capillaries, veins and heart. We had to 
name the parts of the digestive system. and 
tell what foods are digested in each station. 
We had to learn how long it took oysters, 
fried ham and baked beans to digest in the 
stomach of Alexis St. Martin. But our 
teacher told us that the one important 
thing was to know the name and location 
of each bone in the body. 

While she was conducting this course, 
she used to stop and cough for five or ten 
minutes. This was in the early winter. 
Early in the spring, she died of quick con- 
sumption (tuberculosis was not a common 
word then), being absent only a day. I 
am not finding fault with her or the school 
authorities. Since then, the science of 
bacteriology has made such strides that 
such criminal carelessness is usually. not 
allowed. 

We need to teach more about the causes 
of things and less about the final results. 
To be able to name the bones of the body, 
to give the capitals of all the states, to give 
the names and dates of all the presidents, 
to mention all the breeds of poultry, is not 
education. This kind of knowledge will not 
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make better citizens of our boys and girls. 
It is easy material to assign and equally 
easy to check up by oral test or written 
examination. 

To learn how to keep the body clean and 
healthy, so that our skin will not become 
diseased and our bones crooked or brittle; 
to learn why each state chose such and 
such a city for its seat of government, 
rather than some other; to be able to relate 
some particular incident about each presi- 
dent, and thus connect his life with that of 
his times; to describe the various breeds of 
poultry and point out their good and bad 
features, all of this, I affirm, requires rea- 
soning and logic and, therefore, is educa- 
tion. 

Agriculture is a new subject. Books are 
being written by the dozen. Some are text- 
books, others are books of reference. The 
easiest ones to teach from seem to be the 
ones which teach nothing. Poultry is con- 
sidered the ideal animal study for high 
schools. In one text-book on agriculture, 
we find two chapters on this subject. The 
first one deals with the various breeds of 
poultry, but after reading it, the reader 
knows nothing definite about any one breed 
or even kind. I am interested in Indian 
Runner ducks. I looked up ducks and 
found that: The duck class is comprised 
of ten breeds, viz.: * * * Indian Runner 
and Blue Swedish. ot a word is given 
about their weight, habit of living, enor- 
mous egg-laying qualities and hardiness. 

The next chapter tells about the housing 
and care of poultry. In the same indefinite, 
unsatisfactory manner, the author discusses 
the windows, floor and ventilating system. 
He goes into details enough, but leaves 
nothing for the pupil to study out or think 
over. The fault with too many text-books 
at the present time is to make hand-books 
out of them rather than think-books. 

All this resolves itself into the question: 
How can a teacher handle successfully a 
subject, if the subject matter is not in the 
text-book? I would answer this question 
in the following way: Live your subject 
that you are teaching. Talk with specialists 
along the same line. Read what men have 
written along the same line, and if it is an 
experimental subject like agriculture, 
experiment as much as possible so as to be 
able to teach first hand experiences. 

A history teacher who can say, “I spent 
two whole days in Westminster Abbey,” 
is better able to teach English history than 
the one who has never had the experience. 
A botany teacher who can tell her class that 
she has thirty different ornamental shrubs 
in her home yard and that she is going to 
take them out to see them early in the sum- 
mer, has clothed the dry bones of the sub- 
ject with life and interest. A teacher of 






























agriculture who goes home with a member 
of his class and helps him judge several of 
his cows, and then tells his class about it 
the next day is teaching the subject as it 
should be taught. 

Bacteria are the smallest forms of life. 
It takes millions of them to make a colon 
on a gelatine plate as large as the small 
letter 0. But what an important role they 
play in life. They help grow our plants, 
they assist our food in its digestion, they 
ripen our cream, they cure our cheese, they 
tend to keep us well, they are the chief 
agents at work, when we are sick, they are 
always with us during life and quickly de- 
stroy our bodies after death. 

In our school room we need to teach 
facts in order to draw from the pupils 
causes and effects. The “why ” is the diffi- 
cult part to teach. The bones are easy to 
teach and easy to learn, but the bacteria 
which give life. to this framework are 
really the active forces at work in all edu- 
cation.—School News, Illinois. 
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HABIT OF ATTENTION. 





A TALK TO THE CHILDREN. 





I OFTEN think of those early days of the 

boy Samuel when he was going quietly 
and patiently about his daily duties in the 
sacred tabernacle of Jehovah. What a 
model the faithful little fellow will always 
be to us of respectful obedience, perfect 
trustworthiness and reverent industry? 
We can all picture him in our imagination, 
dressed in the little robe his pious mother 
brought him every year, with the white 
priestly tunic hanging over it, in front and 
back, going silently about his work around 
the altar, the table and the lamp of God. 
Samuel was a manly bay—a boy who could 
be left anywhere out of his mother’s sight, 
and she could be absolutely sure he would 
not be getting into mischief, but wherever 
he might be he would be a credit to her. 

The most beautiful quality of Samuel’s 
boyish character was the priceless habit of 
instant attention. This is the sort of boy 
who is always called to step up higher. 
The Lord saw this precious jewel shining on 
Samuel’s forehead and marked him out for 
promotion. He noticed Samuel’s implicit 
obedience to his mother, his helpful services 
to the frail, old, tottering Eli, and his un- 
failing attention to every necessary detail 
of his work. Samuel was the kind of boy 
who did not need to be told twice. At the 
very first call of God, Samuel sprang up 
from his bed, thinking Eli had need of him, 
and, running just as fast as his short legs 
would take him, he said: “Here am I.” 
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It is no wonder Samuel lived a long, noble 
and useful life, honored of God and man, 
and I am positive that the secret of it all 
lay in the early childhood habit of implicit 
attention. 

Attention is the commencement of every 
mental and moral excellence. It might 
properly be called tension, because it in- 
volves the holding of our thought steadily 
centered upon one subject. It requires 
effort, but it is worth it all, and is the one 
necessary step in every department of 
mental progress. Indeed, some hold that 
the only difference between such a great 
genius as Sir Isaac Newton and the ordi- 
nary man is in the possession of inexhaust- 
ible powers of attention. 

I have noticed how hard it is for boys 
and girls to acquire this habit. Sometimes 
it seems as if their heads are so full of 
their own plans, pleasures, games and wants 
that no room is left for anything else to get 
in. Warnings, directions, instructions, fall 
from them like water from a duck’s back. 
I have even heard parents considering the 
advisability of consulting a physician to see 
if there was anything the matter with the 
hearing. It is certainly aggravating to an 
irritated mother’s overstrung nerves to have 
her little daughter who has been sent to the 
store for a pound of butter return com- 
placently with five bars of soap. 

One very warm summer afternoon a boy 
in the hot schoolroom was conning over one 
of those tables which tell us about square 
inches, yards, rods, acres, and as he con- 
tinued to pore over it he dropped off to 
sleep. As he slept he dreamed that he 
along with some other lucky boys fell in 
with a prince bountiful, who took them all 
on a trip to the Klondike where they had 
some wonderful adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes. In due time their kind friend 
promised to make them all rich. He took 
them to a vast mountain slope, told them 
the ground was lined with gold, and, leav- 
ing behind him a chain one rod long, prom- 
ised to make them a present of all the 
land they had measured in acres by the 
time he came back. They thanked him 
and rubbed their hands with glee. But 
their consternation was great when iley 
began to ask one another how many rods 
there are in an acre. Not one of them 
knew, and as they were standing looking 
into each other’s faces, bewildered, feeling 
all this gold slipping through their fingers, 
because they did not know how many rods 
are in an acre, the boy woke up, resumed 
his painful memorizing rather thankfully 
and determined that as ‘ong as he lived he 
would know how many rods make an acre. 

A little patient attention at the right time 
may be of infinite value to us in the years 
to come. 
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THE BELLS OF LANCASTER.* 


Ring on! oh, Bells of Lancaster! 
Ring boldly forth! ring full! ring free! 
Forsaken hopes, long buried joys 
Come trooping down the past to me. 
In tangled wastes of mire and maze, 
years with sorrow sown, 
Bloom tender things with dewy eyes, 
Like violets in a field new mown. 
Oh, willows, willows! bending low! 
Oh, willows, willows! bright and green, 
Beneath thy shade we hear the chimes, 
I and my willow-crowned Circene. 
We hear the chimes; the summer winds 
All gently stirred the ripening corn; 
The soaring lark sang blithely forth 
His dauntless love-song to the morn. 
Grand were the castles that I built, - 
And strong the love, and leal the trust: 
Behold! those castles shattered lie; 
Ashes to ashes—dust to dust— 
If she was false! What recks it now? 
Once more the old love madly swells, 
As from afar—o’er prairies wide— 
Faintly, I hear thy songs, oh, Bells! 
Oh, tuneful Bells! 
Oh, happy Bells! . 
Oh, chiming Bells of Lancaster! 


Ring on! oh, Bells of Lancaster! 

I catch the wild, the thrilling strain— 
Agee we march, with glittering steel, 

Off through the morning’s mist and rain. 
We marched away—some came not back— 
Long have they slept in field or flood; 
Answering their country’s call, they gave 
— their strength, their lives, their 
Proudly thy noble banners waved 

In troubled times—now happy gone; 
When one son dropped another grasped 
And bore thy starry emblem on. 


* This poem appeared in the Lancaster Intel- 
ligencer some years ago, and has been reprinted 
in that journal twice by request. It was sent 
to the editor by an unknown traveler, who 
accompanied it by a note simply dated “ En 
Passant, Wayne, Nebraska.” e€ poem was 
prefaced as follows: ‘‘ We remained (in Lan- 
caster) over the Sabbath, and I think I never 
heard, even in dear old England, anything 
more sweet, more strong or more steadfast of 
tone than the bells of Lancaster.’’ In com- 
menting upon it, in connection with its second 
republication, the /ntelligencer truly says, “ It 
is a noble poem, worthy of the highest rank 
among the few gems of song that are not 
doomed to be forgotten. Some, with little 
music in their souls, have suggested that the 
bells of this city are not, after all, so musical 
as to warrant all this fine enthusiasm; but to 
the poet’s ear memory and sentiment enhance 
the melody, and it is the distant sound drifting 
down to the willows along the Conestoga that 
comes back to him on the far Nebraska plains 
from the days of his ardent youth.”” ‘‘ The Bells 
of Lancaster’? would do no discredit to Tenny- 








son, or any other poet laureate, and itis apitythat 


the author is unknown.—Zancaster New Era. 
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When aching hearts shall cease to throb, 
When restless feet shall cease to roam, 
——_ strangers coldly turn aside, 
Toll thou each war-scarred veteran home; 
Ring for the living—for the dead— ’ 
Peal noblest anthems—sad farewells; 
In high heroic measure rin 
The story of our Past—oh, Sells! 

Oh, sturdy Bells! 

Oh, steadfast Bells! 

Oh, loyal Bells of Lancaster! 
Ring on! oh, Bells of Lancaster! 
Above the homes that grace thy town, 
To those that, —— gleam afar, 
Bright jewels in a leafy crown. 
There still the lilac blooms in spring, 
There still the locust flowers in May;- 
The blended perfume floats about 
The traveler on the dusty way; 
There honest sires with honest toil 
In simple faith their pathways trod; 
When evening came went home at last 
arouse pleasant pastures unto God. 
Ring for thy homes, oh, mother eyes! 
Beneath thy care how many rest! 
Tho’ storms are wild—tho’ winds are cold, 
Safe are the birdlings in each nest. 
I’ve battled down through sunless lands; 
I’ve wandered oft’ in cities fair, 
But never heard a Sabbath Bell 
That did not ring a mother’s prayer; 
A mother’s prayer—a mother’s love! 
Friends, hope and youth alike depart, 
But while she lives one refuge stays— 
The prayerful mother’s loyal heart. 
Ring for thy mothers, noblest songs 
Of a ee. of tender praise, 
Of faith well ~ te Ba quiet hours, 
Of dreams fulfilled in coming days; 
Ring for thy children—gladly ring 
For rosy lips—for nimble feet! 
In merry tones ring promised joys, 
With fancies, rich and quaint and sweet! 
Ring for thy homes! and all therein; 
There clear-eyed virtue ever dwells. 
Ring for thy homes—ah, one is not. 
Why do ye sob so wild, oh, Bells? 

Oh, kindly Bells! : 

Oh, friendly Bells! 

Oh, homelike Bells of Lancaster! 
Ring on! oh, Bells of Lancaster! 
O’er crowded marts, thro’ sheltered nooks; 
Ring forth the dawning truths sublime, 
The songs that are not writ in books. 
Ring honest wealth for honest toil, 
Ring of the days when strife shall cease 
And God’s own love shall bind us all 
In one eternal bond of Peace. 
To all thy sons—ring—length of days, 
The trusting faith—the loving heart, 
The generous hand—the watchful eye, 
The sped “a sure path—the better part. 
Ring out forgiveness of our wrong, 
The future shall atone the past, 
Ring! every erring spirit back 
To God—to home—to Heaven—at last! 

Oh, loving Bells! 

Oh, trusty Bells! “ie 

Oh, blessed Bells of Lancaster 
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SENSE OF BEAUTY.—Beauty is an all-pervadi 
It unfolds: inthe numberless mal 
spring. It waves in the branches of the trees 
and the green blades of grass. It haunts the depths 
of the earth and the sea, and gleams out in the hues 
of the shell and the precious stone. And not only 
these minute objects, but the ocean, the mountains, 
the cloud, the heavens, the stars, the rising and set- 
ting sun,—all overflow with beauty. The universe 
is its temple; and those men who are alive to it can- 
not lift their eyes without feeling themselves encom- 
passed with it on every side. Now, this beauty is so 
precious, the Oe re it gives are so refined and 
ure, So congenial with our tenderest and most no- 
le feelings, and so akin to worship, that it is painful 
to think of the multitude of men as living in the 
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midst of it, and living almost blind to it as if, in- 
stead of this fair earth and glorious sky, they were. 
tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy is lost to the 
world by the want of culture of this spiritual endow- 
ment. Suppose that I were to visit a cottage, and 
see its walls lined with the choicest pictures of Ra- 
phael, and every spare nook filled with statues of 
the most exquisite workmanship, and that I were to 
learn that neither man, woman, nor child ever cast 
an eye at these miracles of art, how should I: feel 
their privation! how should I want to open their 
eyes and to help them to comprehend and feel the 
loveliness and grandeur which in vain courted their 
notice! But every husbandman is living in sight of . 
the works of a diviner Artist; and how much would 
his existence be elevated could he see the glory 
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which shines forth in their forms, hues, proportions, 
and moral expression! I have spoken only of the 
beauty of Nature, but how much of this mysterious 
charm is found in the elegant arts, and especially in 
literature! The best books have most beauty. The 
greatest truths are wronged if not linked with beau- 
ty; and they win their way most surely and deeply 
into the soul when arrayed in this their natural and 
fit attire. Now,no man receives the true culture of 
a man in whom the sensibility to the beautiful is not 
cherished; and I know of no condition in life from 
which it should be excluded. Of all luxuries, this 
is the cheapest and most at hand; and seems to me 
to be the most im t to those conditions where 
coarse labor tends to give a grossness of mind. 
From the diffusion of the sense of beauty in ancient 





Greece, and of the taste for music in modern Ger- 
many, we learn that the people at large may partake 
of refined gratifications which have hitherto been 
thought necessarily restricted to a few.—Channing 

I HAVE always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. 
The latter I consider as an act, the former as a habit 
of the mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheer- 
fulness fixed and permanent. Those are often raised 
into the greatest transports of mirth who are subject 
to the greatest depressions of melancholy; on the 
contrary, cheerfulness, though it does not give the 
mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents us from 
falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a 
flash of lightning that glitters fora moment; cheer- 
fulness. keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind and 
fills it with steady and perpetual serenity.— Addison. 











